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DISSIMILARITY. 


BY MARTINEAU. 


Ix the grouping of nature, dissimi- 
lar things are invariably brought to- 
gether, and by serving each other's 
wants, and furnishing the complement 
to each other’s beauty, present a whole 
more perfect than the sum of all the 
parts. The world we live in is nota 
cabinet of curiosities, in which every 
kind of thing has an assortment of its 
own, labelled with its exclusive char- 
acters, and scrupulously separated from 
objects of kindred tribe. The free 
creative hand distributes its riches by 
other order than the formal arrange- 
ments of a museum ; and for the happy 
life and free action of the universe, 
blends a thousand things, which, for 
the ends of knowledge only, would be 
kept apart. i 

In the natural grouping of human 
life, the same rule is found. It is not 
similarity but dissimilarity, that con- 
stitutes the qualification for heartfelt 
union among mankind. A family, 
than which there is no more genuine 
type of nature’s method of arrange- 
ment,—is throughout a combination of 
opposites. 

Now the assortments of an old civ- 
ilization follow a law precisely the re- 
verse of thit which we have ascribed 
April 1. 
































to the providential rule. It unites all 
elements that are like, and separates 
the unlike. Instead of throwing men 
into harmonious groups, it analyzes 
them into distinct classes ; conferring 
upon each sort of human being a kind 
of charter of incorporation ; giving 
them something of a collective will, a 
feeling for their order, and a conscious 
pursuit of its special ends. The mu- 
tual dependence of differently endowed 
men is not indeed destroyed or even 
lessened ; but it is shifted from the in- 
dividual to the class. Where, before, 
person was helpful te person, nation 
now supplies the want of nation, and 
one mass of labor fills up the deficiency 
of another. This makes the greatest 
difference in the whole moral structure 
of human life. The contact of the 
dissimilar elements, I need not say, is 
much less close ; vast circles, embracing 
collections of men, hang upon one an- 
other ; but not the people within them, 
taken one by one. The daily life of 
each is passed in the presence, not of 
his wnequals, but of his equals. He 
lives within his class: he mixes with 
those who have much that he possesses, 
and little that he wants ; and who in 
their turn want little that he can give, 
and much of which he is empty. He 
finds his own feelings repeated, his 
own tastes confirmed, his own judg- 
ments defended, his own type of wis- 
dom reproduced, and becoming an adept 
in the characteristics of his order, he 
misses the perfection of his nature. 
He is esteemed in proportion as hé ex- 
aggerates the peculiarities of his class ; 
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and he ceases to be its model and its 
idol, the moment he seeks to infuse 
into it the elements of some foreign 
wisdom, and treats with respect the de- 
pository of some opposing truth. How 
completely this association by sympa- 
thy has taken place of association by 
difference, is plain to all who look upon 
the world with open eyes. Only those 
who are of the same sect, of equal 
rank, of one party, of kindred pur- 
suit, of pretty equal knowledge, and 
concurrent tastes, are found often in 
the same society. 4 Everywhere, mech- 
anism and economy are substituting, 
over our world, the classifications of an 
encampment for the organism of a 
home. 

A man always among his equals is 
like the school-boy at his play ; whose 
eager voice and disputatious claim and 
bold defiance of the wrong, and merci- 
less derision of the feeble, betray that 
self-will is wide awake, and pity lulled 
to sleep. But see the same child in 
his home, and the genial laugh, the de- 
ferential look, the hand of generous 
help, the air of cheerful trust, show 
how, with beings above and heneath 
him, he can forget himself in gentle 
thoughts and quiet reverence. And so 
it is with usall. The world is not 
given to us as a play-ground or a school 
alone, where we may learn to fight our 
way upon our own level, and leave 
others scope for a fair race; but asa 
domestic system, surrounding us with 
weaker souls for our hand to succor, 
and stronger ones for our hearts to 
serve. If the one set of relations are 
needful for the formation of manly 
qualities, it is the other that gives oc- 
casion to the divine. And if, in our 
own day and our own class, the moral 
and intellectual elements of character 
have become completely and deplora- 
bly ascendant over the religious ; if in 
our honor for truth and justice as re- 
alities, we have got to think all piety a 
dream ; if life, in becoming a vigorous 
work, has ceased to be a holy worship ; 
if its tasks are done and its mysteries 





forgotten, and in being occupied by our 
Will it is emptied of our God ; if, in 
the better rule of our finite lot, we 
forget to serve its Infinite Disposer ; 
it is, in part, because we live too exclu- 
sively with our equals. We associate 
with those who think our thoughts, 
feel our feelings, live our life ; we read 
the books which repeat our tastes, jus- 
tify our opinions, confirm our admira. 
tions. 

The faith of Christ throws together 
the unlike ingredients which civiliza- 
tion has sifted out from one another, 
The moment a man becomes a disciple, 
his exclusive self-reliance vanishes ; 
the rigid lines of his mere manly pos- 
ture become softened ; he trusts an- 
other than himself; he loves a better 
spirit than his own; and while living 
in what is human, aspires to what is 
divine. And in this new opening of a 
world above him, a fresh light comes 
down upon the world beneath him ; 
the infinite glory of the heaven reveals 
the infinite sadness there is on earth. 
Standing no longer on his own level, as 
if that were all, he feels himself in the 
midst, between a higher existence to 
which he would attain, and to a lower 
to which he would give help. Aspira- 
tion and pity rush into his heart from 
opposite directions ; he forgets himself; 
the stiff strong footing taken by his 
will gives way; and heis mellowed 
into the attitudes of looking up and 
lifting up. ‘These are the two charac- 
teristic postures of the christian life. 

Some habitual association with the 
poor, the dependent, the sorrowful, is 
an indispensable source of the highest 
elements of character. If we are 
faithful to the obligations which such 
contact with infirmity must bring ; if 
we gently take the trembling hand 
that seeks our guidance, and spend the 
willing care, and exercise the needful 
patience ; why, it makes us descend 
into healthful depths of sorrowful af- 
fection which else we should never 
reach ; it first teaches us what it is to 
wear this nature of ours, and shows us 
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that we have been men and have not 
known it. It strips off the thick band- 
ages of self, and the grave clothes of 
custom ; and bids us awake to a life 
which first reveals to us the death-like 
insensibility from which we are emerg- 
ing Yes; and evenif we are unfaith- 
ful to our trust, if we have let our 
negligence have fatal sway ; if sorrows 
fall on some poor dependent charge, 
from which it was our broken purpose 
to shield his head ; still itis good that 
we have known him, and that his pres- 
ence has been with us. Had we hurt 
a superior, we Should have expected his 
punishment ; had we offerided an equal 
we should have looked for his displeas- 
ure; and these things once endured, 
the crisis would have been passed. But 
to have injured the weak who must be 
dumb before us, and Jook up with only 
the lines of grief which we have traced ; 
—this strikes an awful anguish into 
our hearts; a cloud of divine Justice 
broods over us, and we expect from 
God the punishment which there is no 
man to give. The rule of heavenly 
equity gathers closer to us than before ; 
and we that had neglected mercy are 
brought low to ask it. Thus it is that 
the weak, the child, the outcast, they 
that have none to help them, raise up 
an Infinite protector on their side, and 
by their very wretchedness sustain the 
faith of Justice ever on the throne. 


The Advantages of Liberality. 


WE are persuaded that but few rea- 
lize the benefits to be derived from a 
liberal and generous use of property. 
Let us consider some of them. And 
the first which we specify is, the pleas- 
ure which is afforded by a benevolent 
act. The Lord Jesus Christ has as- 
sured us that, ‘it is more blessed to 





give than to receive ;” and thousands 
can corroborate this assertion from the 
testimony of their own experience. 
Who that has ever given a dollar to 
relieve the distressed, or to benefit his 
fellow man in any way, has not felt a 
higher and purer satisfaction in the act 
than in receiving ten times the amount 
in the form of a gift from another? 
We are so constituted that our highest 
happiness flows from the exercise of 
benevolence. It has been truly said 
that, “God is the happiest of beings 
because he is the most benevolent.” 
In commanding us to be benevolent 
then, he has only commanded us to be 
happy. And it may be suggested as 
one of the reasons why the improve- 
ment of the world is so gradual, and 
why there is not a greater equality in 
the circumstances of men, that there 
may be an opportunity for the exercise 
of benevolence, and for the experience 
of the pleasure flowing fromit. The 
happiness to be derived from receiving 
is sordid, and selfish, and lone; but 
that from giving is pure, ethereal, God- 
like. 

But not only is liberality in the use 
of property a source of pleasure, it is 
also a means of prosperity. It may 
appear paradoxical that giving tends to 
increase. But inspiration declares, 
“there is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth ; and there is that withhold- 
eth more than its meet and it tendeth 
to poverty.” The truth of this decla- 
ration will be apparent if we consider 
that, the cultivation and exercise of 
a benevolent spirit guards against fool- 
ish extravagance as well as vicious 
wastefulness. The truly benevolent 
man is never a spendthrift ; and on the 
other hand you often see the devotee 
of dissipation niggardly and close, and 
rarely disposed to give for the benefit 
of others. The one withholds his 
money from sensual indulgences to en- 
able him to exercise his benevolence ; 
the other withholds his means from 
benevolent purposes to expend them 
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for his own sensual gratification. The 
benevolent man experiences a pure 
and holy satisfaction from his liberality 
to others, which leaves him under no 
temptation to expend his money in use- 
less extravagance, or in the indulgence 
of his appetites. And it is thus that 
he has the means to exercise his be- 
nevolence. A fact will illustrate this : 

On a certain occasion, two individ- 
uals who were engaged in soliciting 
funds for some charitable object, called 
at a house and found the door ajar. 
They listened a moment at the en- 
trance, and heard the owner of the 
dwelling severely reprimanding a ser- 
vant for wasting the candles. ‘ Well,” 
said one to the other, “ we shall get 
nothing here. A man so close and 
niggardly as that, will have nothing to 
give.” They concluded, however, to 
try the experiment, and were not a lit- 
tle astonished, on presenting their re- 
quest, to receive a handsome sum. Be- 
fore leaving they mentioned to the gen- 
tleman what they had thought, and 
asked how he could be so saving of 
the candles and yetso liberal. His 
reply was, “gentlemen, it is thus that 
Iam enabled to be liberal. I econo- 
mise my means by avoiding useless ex- 
travagances, that I may be able to give 
to objects of benevolence.” So also 
what others spend in dissipation the 
truly benevolent man saves, and is 
thus enabled to be liberal. He is 
raised above the contagion of vice. 
Rev. Dr. Leland, of South Carolina, 
gives the following instance that will 
illustrate the point : 

“ A few years ago, in an adjoining 
State, a gentleman of respectability, 
but by no means wealthy, subscribed 
one hundred dollars per annum towards 
the support of the minister of the 
church he had recently joined. Many 
of his friends remonstrated with him 
on the extravagance of his subscription. 
His noble reply I remember well, as I 
had it from his own lips: ‘“ You are 
mistaken,” said he, “my friends, in 
supposing that I cannot well afford 
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this amount to support the Gospel, or 
that I am injuring my family by this 
liberality. I have tried it now for two 
years, and [ find it a very profitable in. 
vestment, even in a pecuniary point of 
view. I never laid up so much money 
as now. Formerly I attended the 
races with my family, and never ata 7 
less expense than $100 annually. For |” 


merly I found it necessary to run up a a 


bill of $150 annually, for old Jamaica q 


Rum, real Cogniac Brandy, and gen. S 


uine Holland Gin. Formerly my sons Z 
and myself belonged to a Sunday din. 7 


ner club which involved an expense of |” 
$60 or $70 more. These several items |” 


of expenditure I have lately concluded 
to lay aside, and employ the funds 
which they used to consume, in promo- 


ting interests which I esteem nobler, | 
and securing advantages and gratifica- | 


tions which I greatly prefer. You 
thus clearly perceive that in this mat- 
ter of paying $100 annually for the 
support of public worship, I am reali- | 


zing a clear gain of $200 or $300 per | 


annum, without any self denial or sac- | 
rifice whatever.” 


Liberality thus promotes morality | 


and economy, both of which directly | ~ 
tend to prosperity. ’ 


A NEW ORLEANS LEGEND. 


Mr. McDonovau had reached a ma: © 
ture age. He was grave and sedate for 
his years. His landed possessions ~ 
were large, even then. He had com 
menced his grand design of surrounding 
the city, as he said, with his lines of | 
circumvallation. But, unfortunately, — 
some lands intervened, which belongel — 


to a very wealthy and gay widow lady. ~ 


—Mr. McDonough endeavored to pur — 
chase these lots. He sent a great many — 
persons, who offered the widow a Vel) = 
large price for her property, but sh j 
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would not sell,—he in the meantime 
remaining secret, not allowing it to be 
known that he was the person in pur- 
suit of this property.—All his efforts 
roved abortive. At last one day, 
what was the surprise of the widow, to 
be waited upon by the wealthy John 
McDonough himself, dressed in a bran 
new suit, with a spotless white vest and 
cravat, and bearing under his arm that 
identical green umbrella, which twenty 
years afterwards constituted one of the 
peculiarities of his appearance in our 
streets. Shown into the lady’s parlor, 
Mr. McDonough, upon the appearance 
of the widow, immediately commenced 
to unfold the object of his visit. He 
stated that he owned large possessions, 
and hoped, ere he died, to possess the 
greater part of the landed estate in Lou- 
isiana,—that this was the darling ob- 
ject of his ambition, but, unfortunately, 
his own means were not adequate to 
the attainment of his high aim. He 
only lacked one thing—at the same 
time infusing all the humanity of his 
soul into the big basilisk eyes which 
glared upon the handsome face of the 
widow. ‘“‘What could Mr. McDonough 
want?’ inquired the lady. With his 
usual business like promptitude, Mr. 
McDonough replied, “your hand, 
Madam.” “My hand?’ exclaimed the 
lady, bursting out into laughter. ‘‘ 'To- 
gether,” added Mr. McDonough, “ with 
your swamp-lands in the rear of the 
city!’ What followed, the legend 
omits ; but the result was that Mr. Mc- 
Donough, was seen to leave the widow’s 
house with a countenance denoting in- 
dignation and surprise.—He vowed re- 
venge, and he lived to execute it. 
Years afterwards this same widow, 
having been offered a large price for a 
piece of city property, found that two 
lots at the corner of the square, which 
was chiefly owned by her, were the 
property of Mr. John McDonough. It 
was necessary that she should have 
these lots to complete her sale. They 
had cost Mr. McDonough but a few hun- 
dred dollars. What was her surprise 
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on sending a broker to him, to be in- 
formed that he might take $50,000, but 
nothing less. The widow determined 
to try the virtue of a little personal 
persuasion ; perhaps she could kindle 
the old flame, and thus induce bim to 
relax. Accordingly, she paid him a 
visit. She found him at his dreary old 
house at McDonoughville. He was 
buried in musty papers, surrounded by 
his negro clerks, copying records. A 
single empty chair sat in the room. 
The widow took this, and immédiately 
commenced the object of her mission. 
Great was her surprise to be informed 
by Mr. McDonough, that it was im- 
possible for him to sell the lots in ques- 
tion. He owned no property himself. 
It was all God Almighty’s whose agent 
he was, without the power to sell. 

At last, having exhausted all other 
arts, the lady thought she would try 
the effect of old reminiscences and asso- 
ciations, so she blushingly and softly in- 
quired of the stern old millionaire how 
it was that he should have once offered 
her his hand and heart, and was now 
unwilling to grant her this small priv- 
ilege. ‘‘ That,” responded the hard 
hearted votary of Mammon, “ was 
many years ago; then I was thought- 
less and giddy, and you, madam, were 
young and handsome.” 





SCENES AMOMG THE ALPS. 
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THEY who inhabit the regions which 
are bounded by lofty mountains, with 
their snowy summits, purchase their 
lives and habitations, at the risk of 
many frightful dangers. Those nume- 
rous lakes, which are hemmed in b 
hills and mountains, are subject to the 
most violent storms. Their deep blue 
waters, in the stillness of a summer 
calm, reflect,in beautiful curves and 
shades, the surrounding majesty, and 
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the bather or boatman may then enjoy 
a delight which pleases and captivates 
many of the senses. But when the 
fierce gusts sweep down from the 
mountains, and the tempest draws its 
compressed currents of air through the 
valleys, those lakes are lashed into the 
fury of a boiling ocean ;—their short 
waves and shifting eddies—their whirl- 
pools and swells, forbid the most daring 
adventurer to risk their frequently fatal 
dangers. A storm will arise upon them 
without any warning, except to the 
weatherwise ; and one half hour after 
their placid surfaces have reflected the 
beams of the sun upon the white sum- 
mits, they may threaten the villages on 
their banks with a destructive inunda- 
tion. 

The avalanches of the Alps remind 
us, as we hear the words, of those fre- 
quent and direful calamities, which de- 
stroy whole villages, with all of life, 
both human and brute. Avalanches 
are distinguished, in Switzerland, into 
two classes, viz: those which are caused 
by the descent of a light, rolling mass 
of fresh snow, which accumulates in its 
progress, and those which are caused 
by the sliding down of a hard and com- 
pact mass of ice or snow, over another 
bed of the same material. The imagin- 
ation can form but a faint conception 
of the devastation which they cause, 
and of the horrors which attend it, and 
their effects are often experienced at a 
distance of ten miles from their origin. 
To realize the grand and fearful imple- 
ments of ruin which they control, we 
must either stand below and look up- 
ward to the overhanging mass, or we 
must pass over the devastating track 
in which it made its melancholy pas- 
sage. The tall pines which skirt the 
forest, are first bowed and shivered by 
the avalanche, and then, with the speed 
of lightning, every thing that stands in 
its way yields to its impetuous fury. 
Experience, though it has made the in- 
habitants familiar with the ravages of 
the avalanche, and has taught them to 
consult certain probabilities of safety 
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in the places which they select for hab- 
itations, still finds many who slight its 
warnings, and contribute the sadness of 
their own fate to the sorrowful instruc- 
tion of others. Even when the ava. 
lanche falls, as frequently it does, with- 
out hazarding life or property, there is 
something fearful in its far-off thunders, 
Some of the most judicious inhabitants 
and best trained guides, by carefully 
marking several little tokens, can dis- 
cern the scene and season of danger. 
They learn to watch the shape of a 
summit, or of a ridge, as it changes un- 
der the influence of accumulated snows; 
they are mistrustful of the sloping side 
or the precipitous front of a mountain, 
and they know the time when the pow- 
er of the sun is most likely to affect 
any particular spot. Attendant on the 
motion of the avalanche, is a sharp con- 
cussion, and a violent pressure of the 
air, in a long and furious blast, which 
extends its power to unroof and destroy 
houses, and to work much other ruin, 
beyond the utmost havoc effected by 
the tumbling snow. 

And while the snow on the moun- 
tain, can, by itself, make such a dreary 
havoc, it not unfrequently happens 
that parts of the very mountains, with 
their forests, their rocks and their soil, 
become disengaged by the action of the 
storms and torrents, and rush down 
upon a devoted valley, staying their 
progress only when they have mounted 
half-way up towards an opposite sum- 
mit. The traveler will pass over many 
wide tracks of land which have been 
thus desolated. Looking up to the 
mountains, he may discern narrow 
lines of barrenness, which look like the 
dry beds of waterfalls ; but from these 
seemingly narrow lines, which the im- 
mensity of the mountains alone makes 
to appear diminutive, have rushed 
down the rocks which are strewed over 
whole acres, involving chalets, cottages, 
farm-houses, orchards and green fields, 
in promiscuous devastation. 

The gloominess of such a scene is 
wellnigh indescribable. Every idea of 
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beauty fades from the mind, as it con- 
templates the accumulation of horrors. 
Loneliness and cheerlessness, an absence 
of every means for the support of the 
life of man or beast, and an appearance 
of recentness in the occurrence of the 
accident, on account of the clean and 
fresh surface of the scattered rocks, are 
the prominent characteristics of the 
scene. 

One of the most disastrous of these 
land-slips occurred in this century. 
Near the lakes of Lucerne, Zug and 
Arth, and at the foot of mount Righi, 
there formerly stood the towns of 
Goldau and Lowertz, and the hamlets 
of Rothen, Busingen and Zuzloch. Be- 
hind them rose a mountain, called the 
tossberg, which is chiefly composed of 
Brescia, a conglomerate, or pudding- 
stone. A part of this mountain, called 
the Guipenspitz, was detached from it 
by long and severe rains, upon the first 
and second of September. Crevices 
were seen to open, and rocks to start, 
and fissures to gape in the mountain, 
and some fearful calamity was dreaded. 
About five o’clock on the afternoon of 
the second day, while the forest trees 
were reeling, and the birds screamed as 
they flew, the enormous mass slid down 
into the valley, covering an area of 
from ten to fifteen miles with a chaos 
of ruins, while a flood of waters inun- 
dated the surrounding country. In 
five minutes, the fearful work was all 
accomplished. Four hundred and fifty- 
seven human beings perished, among 
whom were seven of a bridal party of 
eleven, on their way to ascend the 
mountain. From three hundred to 
four hundred dwellings and stables 
were completely buried, besides two 
churches. A few of the inhabitants es- 
caped with their lives. The site even 
now looks as if the fearful tragedy had 
been acted only yesterday. Masses of 
rock as large as some of the cottages, 
driven up towards the opposite summit, 
attest the gigantic impetus of their fall. 
Puddles of water, and barren gravel 
patches, cover the once beautiful gar- 





dens. A heavy price do the Swiss pay 
for the mountain air which nurses their 
youth and invigorates their age. From 
time to time, we shall hear of similar 
catastrophes ; even now the winding 
torrents are preparing them. 





True Woman. 


No quaint conceit of speech, 
No golden, minted phrase— 

Dame Nature needs to teach 
To echo Woman’s praise: 

Pure love and truth unite 

To do thee, Woman, right! 


She is the faithful mirror 

Of thoughts that brightest be— 
Of feelings without error, 

Of matchless constancy ; 
When art essays to render 

More glorious Heaven's bow— 
To paint the virgin splendor 

Of fresh-fallen mountain snow— 
New fancies will I find, 
To laud true Woman’s mind. 


No words can lovelier make 
Virtue’s all-lovely name, 
No change can ever shake 
A woman’s virtuous fame; 
The moon is forth anew, 
Though envious clouds endeavor 
To screen her from our view— 
More beautiful than ever. 


Ir you think you can temper your- 
self into manliness by sitting here over 
your books, itis the very silliest fancy 
that ever tempted a young man to his 
ruin. You cannot dream yourself into 
a character; you must hammer and 
forge yourself one, 
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THE LIBERTINE. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


I FEAR that few villages exist with- 
out a specimen of the Libertine. 

His errand into this world is to ex- 
plore every depth of sensuality, and 
collect upon himself the foulness of 
every one. He is proud to be vile ; 
his ambition is to be viler than other 
men. Were we not confronted almost 
daily by such wretches, it would be 
hard to believe that any could exist ; 
to whom purity and decency were a 
burden, and only corruption a delight. 
This creature has changed his nature, 
until only that which disgusts a pure 
mind pleases his. He is lured by the 
scent of carrion. His coarse feelings, 
stimulated by gross excitants, are in- 
sensible to delicacy.— The exquisite 
bloom, the dew and freshness of the 
flowers of the heart which delight both 
good men and God himself, he gazes 
upon, as a Behemoth would gaze en- 
raptured upon a prairie of flowers. It 
is so much pasture. The forms, the 
odors, hues, are only a mouthful for 
his terrible appetite. Therefore, his 
breath blights every innocent thing. 
He sneers at the mention of purity, 
and leers in the very face of virtue, as 
though she were herself corrupt, if the 
truth were known. He assures the 
credulous disciplo that there is no puri- 
ty; that its appearances are only the 
veils which cover indulgence. Nay, he 
solicits praise for the very openness. of 
his evil ; and tells the listener that all 
act as he acts, but only few are cour- 
ageous enough to own it. But the ut- 
termost parts of depravity are laid 
open only when several such monsters 
meet together, and vie with each other, 
as we might suppose shapeless mud- 
monsters to disport in the slimiest ooze 





———— 


of the ocean. They dive in fierce riy- 
alry which shall reach the most infernal 
depth, and bring up the blackest sedi- 
ment. It makes the blood of an hon- 
est man run cold, to hear but the echo 
of the shameless rehearsals of their 
salacious enterprises. Each strives to 
tell a blacker tale than the other,— 
When the abomination of their actual 
life is not damnable enough to satisfy 
the ambition of their unutterable cor- 
ruption, they devise, in their imagina- 
tion, scenes yet more flagrant ; swear 
that they have performed them, and 
when they separate, each strives to 
make his lying boastings true. It 
would seem as if miscreants so loath- 
some would have no power of tempta- 
tion upon the young. Experience shows 
that the worst men are, often, the most 
skilful in touching the springs of hu- 
man action. A young man knows lit- 
tle of life; less of himself. He feels 
in his bosom the various impulses, wild 
desires, restless cravings he can hardly 
tell of what, a sombre melancholy when 
all is gay, a violent exhiliration when 
others are sober. These wild gushes of 
feeling, peculiar to youth, the sagacious 
tempter has felt, has studied, has prac- 
tised upon, until he can sit before the 
most capacious organ, the human mind, 
knowing every stop, and all’the com- 
binations, and competent to touch any 
note through the diapason. As the 
serpent deceived the purest of mortals, 
so now a beast may mislead their pos- 
terity. He begins afar off. He de 
cries the virtue of all men, studies tou 
produce a doubt that any are under 
self-restraint. He unpacks his filthy 
stories, plays off the fire works of his 
corrupt imagination— its blue lights, its 
red lights and green lights, and sparkle- 
spitting lights; and edging in upon 
the yielding youth, who begins to won- 
der at his experience, he boasts his first 
exploits, he hisses at the purity of wo- 
men ; he grows yet bolder, tells more 
wicked deeds, and invents worse even 
than he ever performed, though he has 
performed worse than good men ever 
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thought of. All thoughts, all feelings, 
all ambition, are merged in one, and 
the lowest, vilest, most detestable am- 
bition. 

Had I a son of years, I could, with 
thanksgiving, see him go down to the 
grave, rather that to fall into the maw 
of this most besotted devil. The plague 
is mercy, the cholera is love, the dead- 
liest fever is refreshment to man’s body, 
in comparison with this epitome and 
essence of moral disease.—He lives 
among men, Hell’s ambassador with 
full credentials; nor can we conceive 
that there should be need of any other 
fiend to perfect the works of darkness, 
while he carries his body among us, 
stuffed with every pestilent drug of 
corruption. The heart of every virtuous 
young man should loathe him ; if he 
speaks, you should as soon hear a wolf 
bark. Gather around you the veno- 
mous snake, the poisonous toad, the 
fetid vulture, the prowling hyena, and 
their company would be an honor to 
you above his; for they at least re- 
main within their own nature ; but he 
goes out of his nature that he may be- 
come more vile than it is possible for a 
mere animal to be. 

He is hateful to religion, hateful to 
virtue, hateful to decency, hateful to 
the coldest morality. The stenchful 
ichor of his dissolved heart has flowed 
over every feeling of his nature, and 
left them as the burning lava leaves 
the garden, the orchard and the vine- 
yard. And it is a wonder that the 
bolt of God which crushed Sodom does 
not slay him. It is a wonder that the 
earth does not refuse the burden and 
open and swallow him up. I do not 
fear that the young will be undeter- 
mined by his direct assaults. But some 
will imitate, and their example will 
be again freely imitated, and finally, a 
remote circle of disciples will spread 
the diluted contagion among the virtu- 
ous. This-man will be the fountain 
head, and though, yet further down 
along the stream it sends out, will be 
found many scooping from its waters. 
April 2. 





ANGEL CHARLEY. 


BY MRS. EMILY ©. JUDSON. 
4 


Hr came—a beauteous vision— 
Then vanished from my sight, 
His cherub wing scarce cleaving 
The blackness of my night ; 
My glad ear caught the rustle, 
Then sweeping by, he stole 
The drew-drop that his coming 
Had cherished in my soul. 


Oh, he had been my solace, 
When grief my spirit swayed, 
And on his fragile being 
Had tender hopes been stayed ; 
Where thought, where feeling lingered, 
His form was sure to glide, 
And in the lone night watches, 
"Twas ever by my side. 


He came ;—but as the blossom 
Its petals closes up, 

And hides them from the tempest, 
Within its sheltering cup, 

So he his spirit gathered, 
Back to its frightened breast, 

And passed from earth’s grim threshold 
To be the Saviour’s guest. 


My boy—ah, me! the sweetness, 
The anguish of that word !— 
My boy, when in strange night dreams, 
My slumbering soul is stirred ; 
When music floats around me, 
When soft lips touch my brow, 
And whisper gentle greetings, 
Oh, tell me, is it thou ? 


I know, by one sweet token, 
My Charley is not dead ; 
One golden clue he left me, 
As on his track he sped ; 
Were he some gem or blossom, 
But fashioned for to-day, 
My love would slowly perish, 
With his dissolving clay. 
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Oh, by this deathless yearning, 
Which is not idly given, 
By the delicious nearness, 
My spirit flees to Heaven ; 
By dreams that throng my night sleep, 
By visions of the day, 
By whispers when I’m erring, 
By promptings when I pray. 


I know this life so cherished, 
Which sprang beneath my heart, 
Which formed of my own being 
So beautiful a part ; 
This precious, winsome creature, 
My unfledged, voiceless dove, 
Lifts now a seraph’s pinion, 
And warbles lays of love. 


Oh, I would not recall thee, 
My glorious angel-boy ! 
Thou needest not my bosom, 
Rare bird of life and joy! 
Here dash I down the tear-drops, 
Still gathering in my eyes ; 
Blest—oh! how blest! in adding 
A seraph to the skies ! 


ANCIENT ROME. 


Tue Romans, who carefully 
watched Hannibal’s motions, re- 
ceived intelligence by the swiftest 
couriers, that he was crossing the 
Alps at the head of a powerful 
army. So bold an enterprise, like- 
ly to be attended with important 
consequences, excited considerable 
sensations at Rome. But what 
could the Romans fear? The brav- 
est nation in the world, skilled in 
the art of war by the experience of 
ages, they had triumphed over 
every enemy. Even Pyrrhus, the 
greatest general of his time, could 
not stand before them, And ina 





former war, they had, at the gates 





of Carthage, prescribed to her con- 
ditions of peace. But now they 
were far more powerful, by increase 
of numbers, wealth and _ experi- 
ence. 

But we cannot particularize the 
events of this war. Hannibal first 
defeated Scipio, who met him near 
the river Po, with a numerous 
army, soon after he entered Italy. 
A few days after this, he encoun- 
tered another army, commanded 
by Sempronius, on the banks of the 
Trebia. This army he routed with 
great slaughter. The third army, 
commanded by Flaminius, he cut 
off near the lake of Thrasymene. 
The news of these successive de- 
feats, spread consternation and dis- 
may through Italy; and many of 
the Cisalpine Gauls immediately 
declared for Hannibal, and flocked 
to his standard. And the Sicil- 
ians, who found the masters near 
at hand were more to be feared, 
than ata distance, now generally 
showed a disposition to join the 
conqueror. 

In this alarming state of things, 
the mighty genius of Rome, which 
never failed to open to her new re- 


sources, suggested a means of 
checking the rapid progress of 


Hannibal. Fabius Maximus was 
appointed dictator, a man of great 
subtility and craft, as well as an 
able and experienced commander. 
To him was committed, as the last 
resort, the defence of the republic. 
Having undertaken that arduous 
task, he adopted a mode of warfare 
hitherto unknown to the Romans, 
but since their time, often practised 


with success ; and by no one more 


illustriously, than by him, who may 
be styled the shield of the Ameri- 
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can people. The Romans could 
bring no force into the field, which 
could stand before Hannibal. Fa- 
bius, therefore, endeavored to 
keep out of his way, but to watch 
his motions; to hover about him ; 
cut off his foraging parties ; to dis- 
turb and weaken him by indirect 
means; to harass at one time his 
van, and at another, his rear ; and 
especially to let no opportunity 
slip of annoying him, or, as it 
might happen, of gaining a signal 
advantage. And in pursuing this 
system, he in fact gained several 
considerable advantages; and at 
length enclosed him in a place, 
from whence he could not extricate 
himself without difficulty and dan- 
ger. 
But no enclosures were sufficient 
long to detain him, whom no force 
could withstand, when at liberty. 
By a stratagem, he outwitted even 
Fabius, and gained once more the 
open country. And now the ca- 
lamities of Rome seemed drawing 
toward their crisis. The command 
of Fabius expiring, Terentius Var- 
ro, a man of rash, impetuous cour- 
age, was appointed in his place, 
who advanced against Hannibal 
with 90,000 men, the flower and 
strength of Italy. Superiority of 
numbers, honor, shame, courage, 
the ancient fortune and glory of 
Rome—in short, resentment, rage, 
and despair, all seemed to unite 
their influence upon the minds of 
the Romans, and to lead them on 
to victory and vengeance. They 
fought near Cannz, and were cut 
in pieces almost toa man. Fifty, 
some say seventy, thousand were 
left dead on the field of battle ; 
and it is said, that three bushels of 
gold rings were sent to Carthage 





which were drawn from the fingers 
of Roman knights. 

Hannibal has been generally, 
perhaps justly, censured for not im- 
mediately investing Rome.  In- 
deed some historians relate, that 
Maherbal, one of his principal ofti- 
cers, told him at the time, “ that 
he knew how to conquer, but not 
how to improve his victory ; and 
that if he would march immediate- 
ly to Rome, in three days they 
should sup in the capitol.” It ap- 
pears that Hannibal had at this 
time but about 40,000 foot forces, 
and not half that number of caval- 
ry. If this be true, it would seem 
sufficient reason for his delaying 
the siege of Rome. 

On Hannibal’s leaving Italy, he 
found the affairs of his country in 
situation nearly desperate. He had 
with him the remnant of those sol- 
diers, with whom he had fought 
fifteen years in Italy; but they 
were covered with scars; worn out 
with toils; and their spirits broken 
with labor, misfortune and disap- 
pointment. Nevertheless, he en- 
countered Scipio the Younger, 
whose army was far superior to his 
own, and did every thing which 
prudence and valor could do. 

It was on the plains of Zama, in 
Africa, that this memorable battle 
was fought. When the armies ar- 
rived, neither party was in a condi- 
tion to protract the war. Hanni- 
bal was sensible that the fate of 
his country was suspended upon 
the issue of a single battle. He 
was, therefore, desirous, if possible, 
to terminate the war by a treaty. 
For this purpose, having desired a 
personal interview with Scipio, the 
two generals met between their 
armies. The conference was com- 
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menced by Hannibal. He express- 
ed his regret, that the Carthagin- 
ians had ‘attempted any conquests 
beyond Africa, or the Romans, be- 
yond Italy. “ We began,” said he, 
“with a contest for Sic ‘ly; ; we pro- 
ceeded to dispute the possession of 
Spain, and we have, each in our 
turns, seen our native land overrun 
with strangers, and our country in 
danger of becoming a prey to its 
enemies. It is time that we should 
distrust the saprice of fortune, and 
drop an animosity, which has 
brought us both to the verge of de- 
struction. This language, indeed, 
may have little weight with you, 
who have, hitherto, been successful 
in all your attempts, and who have 
not yet experienced any reverse of 
fortune. But I pray you to pr ofit 
by the experience of others. You 
now behold in me a person, who 
was, once, almost master of your 
country, and who am now brought, 
at last, to the defence of my own. 
I encamped within a few miles of 
Rome, and offered the possessions 
round the forum for sale. Urge 
not the chance of war too far. [| 
now offer to surrender, on the part 
of Carthage, all her pretensions to 
Spain, Sardinia, Sicily and every 
other island that lies between this 
continent and yours. I wish only 
for peace to my country, that 
she may enjoy, undisturbed, her 
ancient possessions on this coast; 
and I think, that the terms I offer, 
are sufticiently advantageous and 
honorable to obtain your consent.” 
To this address, Scipio replied, 
that the Romans had not been the 
aggressors in the present or pre- 
ceding wars with Carthage; that 
they ‘strove to maintain their own 
rights, and to protect their allies ; 
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and that, suitably to these right- 
eous intentions, they had been fa- 
vored by the justice of the gods; 
that no one knew better than him- 
self, the instability of human affairs, 
nor should be more on oe guard 
against the chances of wa « The 
terms,” he said, “which you now 
propose, might have been ace epted 
had you offered them while yet in 
Italy, and had proposed, as a pre- 
lude to the tre eaty, to remove from 
thence; but now, that you are 
forced, not only to evacuate the 
Roman territory, but are stripped 
of part of your own, and are al- 
ready driven from every post you 
propose to surrender, the conces- 
sions are no longer suffic ‘ient. They 
are no more than a part of the con- 
ditions already agreed to by your 
countrymen, ‘and which they y, on 
your appearance in Africa, so “ base- 
ly retracted. Besides what you 
now offer, it was promised, on their 
part, that Roman captives should 
be restored without ransom; that 
all armed ships thould be delivered 
up; that a sum of five thousand 
talents should be paid, and hostages 
given by Carthage for the per- 
formance of all these articles. 
“On the credit of this agree- 


ment, we granted a cessation of 


arms; but were shamefully _be- 
trayed by the councils of Carthage. 
Now, to abate any part of the arti- 
cles, which were then stipulated, 


would be to reward a breach of 


faith, and to instruct nations, here- 
after, how to profit by perfidy. 
You may, therefore, be assured, 
that I will not so much as transmit 
to Rome any proposal, that does 
not contain, as preliminaries, every 
article formerly stipulated, togeth- 
er with such additional concessions 
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3 as may induce the Romans to re- 
new the treaty. On any other 


terms than these, Carthage must 
conquer, OF submit at discretion. 
Hannibal was vanquished, and com- 
elled to seek safety by flight. 
Thus ended the second Punic war. 
The Carthaginians were now 
willing to make peace upon any 
terms 3 and the Romans dictated 
such terms, as they saw fit. But 
that unhappy people did not long 
enjoy the benefit even of a treaty, 
which, while it left them the name, 
deprived them, in reality, of inde- 
pendence. The Romans renewed 
their exactions with the haughtiest 
tone of despotic insolence. Sub- 
mission was now in vain. The 
miserable inhabitants of Carthage 
were ordered to leave their city, 
which was, by a decree of the sen- 
ate of Rome, condemned to be ut- 
terly demolished. Carthage, roused 
by despair, although, by the most 
base and shameful treachery, com- 
pletely disarmed, now made her 
expiring effort. The people shut 
their gates, fortified their walls and 
towers, and with incredible indus- 
try, fabricated such arms, as the 
time allowed. They made a noble 
resistance. But the repeated and 
furious assaults of a great and pow- 
erful army, could not long be re- 
sisted. The city was taken by 
storm, and together with its inhab- 
itants, perished by fire and sword. 
Thus ended Carthage, one of the 
most renowned cities of antiquity, 
146 years before Christ, 607 from 
the building of Rome, and above a 


thousand years from its tounda- 
tion. 
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Her descants most on the failings of 
others who is least sensible of his own. 





NOBLENESS OF A TRUE LIFE, 


BY HORACE MANN. 


WHOEVER yields to temptation de- 
bases himself with a debasement from 
which he can never arise. This, indeed, 
is the calamity of calamities, the bit- 
terest dreg in the cup of bitterness. 
Every unrighteous act tells with a 
thousand fold more force upon the 
actor than upon the sufferer. The 
false man is more false to himself than 
to any one else. He may despoil 
others, but himself is the chief loser. 
The world’s scorn he might sometimes 
forget, but the knowledge of his own 
perfidy is undying. ‘The fire of guilty 
passions may torment whatever lies 
within the circle of its radiations ; and 
that center is the profligate’s own heart. 

A man can be wronged and live ; 
but the unresisted, unchecked impulse 
to do wrong is the first and second 
death. The moment any one of the 
glorious faculties with which God has 
endowed us is abused or misused, the 
faculty loses, for ever, a portion of its 
delicacy and its energy. Every injury 
which we inflict upon our moral nature 
in this life, must dull, for ever and ever, 
our keen capacities of enjoyment, 
though in the midst of infinite bliss, 
and weaken our power of ascension, 
where virtuous spirits are ever ascend- 
ing. 

It must send us forward in the next 
state of existence maimed and crippled 
so that, however high we may soar, 
our flight will always be less lofty than 
it would otherwise have been; and 
however exquisite our bliss, it will al- 
ways be less exquisitely blissful than it 
was capable of being. 

Every iustance of violated conscience, 
like every broken string in a harp, will 
limit the compass of its music, and mar 
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its harmonies forever. Tremble, then, 
and forbear, oh man! when thou 
wouldst forget the dignity of thy na- 
ture and the immortal glories of thy 
destiny ; for if thou dost cast down 
thine eyes to look with complacency 
upon the tempter, or lend thine ear to 
listen to his seductions, thou dost doom 
thyself to move forever and ever 
through infernal spheres of being ; 
thou dost wound and dim the very or- 
gan with which alone thou canst behold 
the splendors of eternity. 

The world is entering upon a new 
moral cycle. The great heart of hu- 
manity is heaving with hopes of a 
brighter day. All the higher instincts 
of our nature prophesy its approach : 
and the best intellects of the race are 
struggling to turn that prophecy to ful- 
filment. Thoughts of freedom, duty, 
benevolence, equality aod human 
brotherhood agitate the nations; and 
neither the pope with his cardinals nor 
the czar with his Cossacks, can repress 
them. 

Were these thoughts imprisoned in 
the center of the earth, they would 
burst its granite folds, speed onward in 
their career, and fulfil their destiny. 
They are imbued with a deathless vigor. 
They must prevail, or the ideal of a 
Moral Governor of the universe is an 
imposture, and the divine truths of the 
Gospel a fable. 

Here, then, is opened a new and 
noble career for the ambition of emu- 
lous youth ; not the ambition of sub- 
duing men into slaves, but, the holy 
ambition of elevating them into peers ; 
not for usurping principality or king- 
dom, but for building himself up into 
principality and kingdom ; not merely 
for gathering renown, as it were, star 
by star, to be woven into a glittering 
robe for his person, or to make a crown 
of glory for his head ; but to expand 
his own soul into grander proportions, 
to give it angelic and arch-angelic loft- 
iness of stature, and to fill it perpetually 
with that song of joy which even the 
morning stars could not but sing when 
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they beheld the splendor of the Gog. 
head reflected from the new creation, 

Here are opportunities, means, ip. 
citements, through which the young 
man may build himself up more and 
more into a likeness of the universe jn 
which he dwells, and configure himself 
more and more to the Infinite Perfec. 
tion that governs it. 

In a physical and in a spiritual 
sense, the universe around us is full; 
and, as we can not go beyond the cir. 
cumference of present physical dis. 
coveries without discovering new 
theatres of being, so we can not go be. 
yond the circumference of existing 
spiritual relations. 

Columbus was devoted to the study 
of geography. As the result of that 
study, he felt that there was a conti- 
neat to be discovered; and he dis. 
covered it. The mind of Newton pon- 
dered on Astronomical truths. His 
contemplations engendered the belief 
that some cohesive principle bound to- 
gether the worlds on high ; and he de- 
monstrated the law of gravitation. 
Washington was a patriot. He 
yearned for liberty ; and by his valor 
aad his wisdom our Republic was estab- 
lished. 

So new moral blessings and beauties 
are certain to reward the efforts of new 
moral power, whatever direction that 
power may take. Grander discoveries 
than any which have yet been made, 
revelations that lay beyond the ken of 
Bacon’s far-seeing vision, and beauties 
which shone outside the imagination of 
the vast-minded Shakspear, await the 
evoking power of philanthropic genius. 

Benevolence is a world of itself, a 
world which mankind, as yet, have 
hardly begun to explore. We have, 
as it were, only skirted along its coast 
for a few leagues, without ponetrating 
its recesses, or gathering the riches of 
its vast interior. Hostile nations and 
repugnant races of men are wayward 
and devious orbs, yet to be brought in- 
to a system of brotherhood by the at- 
tractions of love. Justice, honor, love 
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g and truth, are the corner-stones of the 
holy government which is yet to be or- 


anized upon earth. 
For all true-hearted adventurers in- 


- to these new realms of enterprise, 
' there are moral Edens to be planted, 
~ guch as Milton, with his celestial verse, 


- could never describe, and there are 
heights of moral sublimity to be at- 


oP) Sr 


; tained, such as Rosse with his teles- 
- cope could never descry. 


Glowing with a vivid description of 


these truths, so wonderful and so indis- 


putable, let me ask, whether, among all 
the spectacles which earth presents, and 


which angels might look down upon 
with an ecstacy too deep for utterance, 


is there one fairer and more enrap- 
turing to the sight than that of a young 
man, just fresh from the Creator's 
hand, and with the unspent energies of 
the coming eternity wrapped up in his 
bosom, surveying and recounting, in 
the solitude of his closet or in the 
darkness of midnight, the mighty 
gifts with which he has been endowed, 
and the magnificent career of useful- 
ness and of blessedness which has been 
opened before him ; and resolving with 
one all-concentrating and all-hallowing 
vow, that he will live true to the no- 
blest capacities of his being; and in 
obedience to the highest laws of his na- 
ture ! 

If aught can be nobler or sublimer 
than this, it is the life that fulfills the 
vow. Such a young man reverences 
the divine skill and wisdom by which 
his physical frame has been so fearfully 
and wonderfully made; and he keeps 
it pure and clean, as a fit temple for the 
living God. For every indulgence of 
appetite that would enervate the body, 
ordull the keen sense, or cloud the 
luminous brain, he has a “‘ Get thee be- 
hind me!” so stern and deep, that the 
balked satans of temptation slink be- 
fore him in shame and despair. 

Hypocrisy arid pharasaical pride are 
loathsome to the young man of a true 
heart, yet he rejoices to be known, at 
all times and every where, as a religious 





man; for not less in the marts of 
business and the hilarities of social in- 
tercourse, than in the sanctuary or on 
the death-bed, he feels how infinitely 
unmanly it is to be ashamed of the 
noblest and divinest attributes in all 
his nature. 

And when, in the fullness of patriar. 


chal years, crowned with clustering ~ 


honors, and covered with the beati- 
tudes, as with a garment, he brings his 
heroic life to a triumphant close, the 
celestial light that bursts from the 
opened and welcoming gates of heaven, 
breaking upon its upturned counten- 
ance, is reflected into the paths of all 
Suviving men, and the wings of his 
spirit, as it ascends, fan the earth with 
odors from the upper paradise. 


GAMBLERS AND GAMBLING. 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


GAMBLING is the staking or win- 
ning of property upon mere haz- 
ard. The husbandman renders 
produce for his gains; the mechan- 
ic renders the product of labor and 
skill for his gains; the gambler 
renders for his gain the slights of 
useless skill, or more often, down- 
right cheating. Betting is gam- 
bling; there is no honest equiv- 
alent to its gains. Dealing in the 
various fancy stocks is often- 
times sheer gambling, with all its 
worst evils. Profits so earned are 
no better than the profits of dice, 
cards or hazard. When skill re- 
turns for its earnings a useful ser- 
vice, as knowledge, _ beneficial 
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amusements, or profitable labor, it 
ie honest commerce. The skill of 

a pilot in threading a narrow chan- 
at, the skill of a lawyer i in thread- 
ing a still more intricate one, are 
as substantial equivalents for a prite 
received, as if they were merchant 
goods or agricultural products. 
But all gains of mere skill which 
result in no real benefit, are gam- 
bling gains. 

Gaming, as it springs from a 
principle of our nature, has, in some 
form, probably existed in every 
age. We trace it in remote periods 
and among the most barbarous peo- 
ple. It loses none of its fascina- 
tions among a civilized people. On 
the contrary, the habit of fierce 
stimulants, the jaded appetite of 
luxury, and the satiety of wealth, 
seem to invite the master-excitant. 
—Our land, not apt to be behind 
in good or evil, is full of gambling 
in all its forms—the gambling of 
commerce, the gambling of ets 
and wagers, and the gambling of 
games of hazard. There is gam- 
bling in refined circles, and in the 
lowest ; among the members of our 
national government, and of our 
state vovernments. Thief gambles 
with thief f, in jail; the judge who 
sent them there, the lawyer who 
prosecuted, and the lawyer who de- 
fended them, often gambled too. 
This vice, once almost universally 
prevalent among the Western bar, 
and still too frequently disgracing 
its members, is, however, - we are 
happy to believe, decreasing. In 
many circuits, not long ¢ ago, and i in 
some now, the judge, the jury, and 
the bar, shutHed cards by night, 
and law by day—dealing out money 
and justice alike. The clatter of 
dice and cards disturbs your slum- 





a, 


ber on the boat, and rings drowsily 
from the upper rooms of the hotel, 
This vice pervades the city, extend 
over every line of travel, and jp. 
fests the most moral districts, The 
secreted lamp dimly lights the ap. 
prentices to their game ; with un. 
suspected disobedience, boys creep 
out of their beds to it; it goes on 
in the store close by the till; it 
haunts the shop. The scoundrel 
in his lair, the scholar in his room; 
the pirate on his ship, gay women 
at parties ; loafers in the street-cor. | 
ner, public functionaries in their 

offices ; ; the beggar under the hedge, 

the rascal in prison, and some pro- 

fessors of religion in the somnolent 
hours of the Sabbath—waste their 
energies by the ruinous excitement 
of the game. Besides these play- 

ers, there are troops of profession- 

al gamblers, troops of hangers on, 

troops of youth to be drawn in. 
An inexperienced eye would detect 
in our peaceful towns no signs of 
this vulture flock ; so in a sunny 
day, when all cheerful birds are 
singing merrily, not a buzzard can 
be seen; but let a carcass drop, 
and they will push forth their gaunt 
heads from their gloomy roosts, 

and come flapping from the dark 
woods to speck the air, and dot the 
ground with their numbers. 

The universal prevalence of this 
vice is a reason for parental vigil 
ance ; and a reason of remonstrance 
from. the citizen, the parent, the 
minister of the gospel, the patriot 
and the press. I propose to trace 
its opening, describe its subjects 
and detail its effects. 

A young man, proud of freedom, 
anxious to exert his manhood, has 
tumbled his Bible, and sober hooks, 
and letters of counsel, into a dark 
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closet. He has learned various ac- 
complishments, to flirt, to boast, to 
fight, to swear, to drink. He has 
let every one of these chains be put 
around him, upon the solemn prom- 
ise of Satan that he would take 
them off whenever he wished. 
Hearing of the artistic feats of em- 
inent gamblers, he emulates them. 
So he ponders the game. He teach- 
es what he has learned to his shop- 
mates, and he feels himself their 


master. As yet he has never 
played for stakes. It begins thus: 
Peeping into a book-store, he 


watches till the sober customers go 
out; then slips in, and with as- 
sumed boldness, not concealing his 
shame, he asks for cards, buys them 
and hastens out. The first game is 
to pay for the cards. After the 
relish of playing for a stake, no 
game can satisfy them without a 
stake. A few nuts are staked; 
then a bottle of wine; an oyster 
supper.—At last they can venture 
a sixpence in actual money—just 
for the amusement of it. I need 
go no further—whoever wishes to 
do anything with the lad, can do 
it now. If properly plied, and 
gradually led, he will go to any 
length, and stop only at the gal- 
lows. Do you doubt it? let us 
trace him a year or two further 
on. 

With his father’s blessing, and 
his mother’s tears, the young man 
departs from home. He has re- 
ceived his patrimony, and embarks 
for life and independence. Upon 
his journey he rests at a city ; vis- 
its the “school of morals ;” lingers 
In more suspicious places; is seen 
by a sharper, and makes his ac- 
quaintance. The knave sits by him 
at dinner; gives him the news of 

April 4, 





the place and a word of advice ; 
cautions him against sharpers, in- 
quires if he has money, and charg- 
es him to keep it secret; offers 
himself to make with him the 
rounds of the town, and secure him 
from imposition. 

At length, that he may see all, 
he is taken to a gaming-house, but 
with apparent kindness, warned not 
to play. He stands by to see the 
various fortunes of the game; some 
forever losing; some, touch what 
number they will, gaining piles of 
gold. Looking is thirst where wine 
is free.-—A glass is taken; another 
of a better kind; next the best the 
landlord has, and two glasses of 
that. A change comes over the 
youth; his exhiliration raises his 


courage, and lulls his caution. 
Gambling seen, seems a different 


thing from gambling painted by 
a pious father! Just then his friend 
remarks that one might easily 
double his money by a few ven- 
tures, but that it was, perhaps, pru- 
dent not to risk. Only this was 
needed to fire his mind. What! 
only prudence between me and 
gain? Then that shall not be long! 
He stakes; he wins. Stakes again; 
wins again. Glorious! I am the 
lucky man that is to break the 
bank !—He stakes, and wins again. 
His pulse races; his face burns; 
his blood is up, and fear gone. He 
loses; loses again; loses all his 
winnings; loses more. But fortune 
turns again; he wins anew. He 
has now lost all self-command. 
Gains excite him, and losses excite 
him more. He doubles his stakes; 
then trebles them—and all is swept. 
He rushes on, puts up his whole 
purse, and loses the whole! Then 
he would borrow; no man will 
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lend. He is desperate, he will fight 


at a word.—He is led to the street 
and thrust out. The cool breeze 
which blows upon his fevered cheek 
wafts the slow and solemn stroke 
of the clock—one—two—three— 
four; four in the morning! Quick 
work of ruin!—an innocent man 
destroyed in a night! He staggers 
to his hotel, remembers as he en- 
ters it, that he has not even enough 
to pay his bill. It now flashes up- 
on him that his friend, who never 
had left him for an hour before, had 
stayed behind where his money is, 
and, doubtless, is laughing over his 
spoils. His blood boils with rage. 
But at length comes up the re- 
membrance of home; a parent’s 
training and counsel for more than 
twenty years, destroyed in a night! 
“ Good God! what a wretch [ have 
been! Iam not fit to live. I can- 
not go home. I am a stranger 
here. Oh! that I were dead! Oh! 
that I had died before I knew this 
guilt, and were lying where my 
sister lies! Oh God! Oh God! 
my head will burst with agony !” 
He stalks his lonely room with an 
agony which only the young heart 
knows in its first horrible awaken- 
ing to remorse—when it looks de- 
spair full in the face, and feels its 
hideous incantations tempting him 
to suicide. Subdued at length by 


_ agony, cowed and weakened by dis- 


tress, he is sought again by those 
who plue tked him. Cunning to 
subvert inexperience, to raise the 
evil passions, and to allay the good, 
they make him their pliant tool. 
Farewell, young man! I see thy 
steps turned to that haunt again ! 
I see hope lighting thy face; but it 
is a lurid light, and never came 
from heaven. 





Stop before that 


threshold!—turn and bid farewel] 
to home!—farewell to innocence! 
—farewell to venerable father and 
aged mother!—the next step shall 
part thee from them all forever, 
And now henceforth be a mate to 
thieves, a brother to corruption, 
Thou hast made a league with 
death, and unto death shalt thou 
go. 

Let us here pause to draw a like- 
ness of a few who stand conspicu- 
ous in that vulgar crowd of gamb- 
lers, with which, hereafter, he will 
consort. The first is a tacitarn. 
quiet man. No one knows when 
he comes into town, or when he 
leaves.—No man hears of his gain- 
ing, for he never boasts nor reports 
his luck. He spends little for par- 
ade; his money seems to go and 
come only through the game. He 
reads none, converses none, is 
neither a glutton nor a hard drink- 
er; he sports few ornaments, and 
wears plain clothing. Upon the 
whole, he seems a_ gentlemanly 
man, and sober citizens say, “his 
only fault is gambling.” 

What then is this “only fault!” 
In his heart he has the most intense 
and consuming lust of play. He 
is quiet because every passion is 
absorbed in one, and that one burn- 
ing at the highest flame.— He 
thinks of nothing else, cares only 
for this.—AIl other things, even 
the hottest lust of other men, are 
too cool to be temptations to him; 
so much deeper is the style of his 
passions. He will sit upon his 
chair, and no man shall see him 
move for hours, except to play his 
cards. He sees none come in, none 
go out. Death might groan on one 
side of the room, and marriage 
might sport on the other—he would 
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know neither. Every created in- 
fluence is shut out; one thing only 
moves him—the game, and that 
leaves not one pulse of excitability 
unaroused, but stirs his soul to the 
very dregs. 

Very different is the roistering 
gamester. He bears a jolly face, a 
glistening eye, something watery 
through wi atching and drink. His 
fingers are manac ‘led in rings; his 
bosom glows with pearls and dia- 
monds. “He learns the time which 
he wastes from a watch full george- 
ously carved, (and not with the 
most modest scenes,) and slung 
around his neck with a ponderous 
golden chain. There is not so 
splendid a fellow to be seen sweep- 
ing through the streets. The land- 
lord makes him welcome—he will 
bear a full bill. The tailor smiles 
like May—he will buy half his 
shop.—Other places bid him wel- 
come—he will bear large steal- 
ings. 

Like the judge, he makes his cir- 
cuit, but not for justice; like the 
pr acher, he has his appointments, 
but not for instruction. His circuits 
are the race-courses, the crowded 
capital, days of general convocation, 
conventions and mass gatherings. 
He will flame on the race-track, bet 
his thousands, and beat the ring at 
swearing, oaths vernacular, import- 
ed simple or compound. The drink- 
ing-booth smokes when he draws in 
his welcome suit. Did you only 
see him by day, flaming in apparel, 
jovial and free- hearted at the re- 
staurateur or hotel, you would 
think him a prince let loose—a 
cross between Prince Hal and Fal- 
staff, 

But night is his day. These are 
ere exercises, and brief prefaces 


re 





his real accomplishments. He 
is a good fellow, who dares play 
deeper; he is wild indeed, who 
seems wilder; and he is keen in- 
deed, who is sharper than he is, 
after all this show of frankness. No 
one is quicker, slyer, and more 
alert at a game. He can shuffle 
the pack till an honest man would 
as soon think of looking for a par- 
ticular drop of water in the ocean, 
as for a particular card in any par- 
ticular place. Perhaps he is igno- 
rant which is at the top and which 
at the bottom! At any rate, watch 
him closely, or you will get a lean 
hand and he a fat one. <A plain 
man would think him a wizard or 
the devil. When he touches‘a pack 
they seem alive, and acting to his 
will rather than his touch. He 
deals them like lightning, they rain 
like snow-flakes, sometimes one, 
sometimes two, if need be four or 
five together, and his hand hardly 
moved. If he loses, very well, he 
laughs; if he gains, he only laughs 
a little more. Full of stories, full 
of songs, full of wit, full of roister- 
ing spirit—yet do not trespass too 
much upon his good nature with 
insult! All this outside is only the 
spotted hide which covers the tiger. 
He who provokes this man, shall 
see what lightning can break out of 
a summer-seeming cloud! 

These do not fairly represent the 
‘ace of gamblers—conveying too 
favorable an impression.—There is 
one, often met on steamboats, trav- 
eling solely to gamble. He has 
the servants, or steward, or some 
partner, in league with him, to 
fleece every unwary player whom 
he inveigles to a game. He deals 
falsely; heats his dupe to madness 
by drink, his accomplice telegraph- 
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: ing his opponent’s hand; at a stray | phlegmatic lawyer, gambling from 
Mey ta look, he will slip your money off | sheer avarice; the broken down 
vo and steal it. To cover false play- | and cast away politician, seeking in 
Ae ing, or to get rid of paying losses, | the game the needed excitement, 
he will lie fiercely aud swear up- | and a fair field for all the base 
fF 4 roariously, and break up the play ply he once played off as a patri- 
at to fight with knife or pistol—tirst ; the pert, sharp, keen, jockey 
| scraping the table of every penny. pnd, the soaked, obese, ple- 
eae When the passengers are asleep, thoric, W heezing bacchanal ; and a 
E he surveys the luggage, to see what | crowd of ignoble worthies, wes aring 
i may be worth stealing ; he pulls a | all the badges and titles of vice, 
watch from under the pillow of one | throughout its base peerage. 
: sleeper ; fumbles in the pockets of 
another ; and gathers booty through- 
Bi} out the cabin.—Leaving the boat ee 
aie | before morning, he appears at some 
village hotel, a magnificent gentle- 
man, a polished traveler, or even a MY MOTHER'S VOICE. 


distinguished nobleman ! 

There is another gambler, cow- 
ardly, sleek, stealthy, Lamble. BY WM. ©. RICHARDS. 
mousing and mean—a simple blood. 

| sucker. For money he will be : ~v 

Hi pet tool to other gamblers; steal for 

f them, and from them; he plays the 

jackal, and searches victims for 

them, humbly satistied to pick the 

bones afterward.—Thus, (to em- 
Mt ploy his own language, ) he ropes And ever since, my mother’s voice 

: in the inexperienced young, flatters Has charmed me with a holy spell; 

them, teaches them, inflames their | [ts tones can make my heart rejoice, 

ae aAe passions, purveys to their appe- And with delight my bosom swell. 


tites, cheats them, debauches them, | With filial love, I oft recall, 


—* 


Ir was the first sweet voice that broke 
In music on my trembling ear; 

And that young sense to rapture woke, 
Stirred by a melody so dear! 
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draws them down to his own level, The days when I was yet a child; 
and then lords it over them in ma- | And—dearest memory of them all!— 
ti lignant meanness. Himself im- My mother’s voice so sweet and mild. 


pure, he plunges others into laseiv- 


iousness 3; and with a train of reek- dendneee sdiatiin: edd war dade 

ing satellites, he revolves a few | 4 gave my bursting heart relief— 

years in the orbit of the game, the When Passion was too big for tears. 

brothel, and the doctor’s shop; then 

sinks and dies; the world purer, | If fever flushed my tender cheek, 

and good men thank God that he Till T would sree tin bip ® oval “ 

has gone. my lips would murmur— Mother, speak: 
Besides these, time would fail me Ene SOA + WES OE See 

to describe the ineffable dignity of | When I would weary of my books, 

a gambling judge; the cantious, And close them ere my task was done—- 


It soothed each little childish grief, 
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[ might withstand her pleading looks, 
But yielded to her winning tone. 


“My child! my child!” she gently said, 
«Tis duty makes our pleasure sweet,” 
Then bending o’er my sunny head— 
A kiss—and victory was complete. 


In youth’s gay season, when the charms 
Of Pleasure wooed my ardent soul, 

I should have sought the Syren’s arms, 
And yielded to her mad control ; 


But ere I drank the Goblet up, 
She proffered with her Circean smile, 

My mother’s voice—‘* Beware the cup”— 
Dissolved the charm and broke the wile. 


Childhood and youth have passed away, 
And manhood’s cares have marked my 
brow ; 
The voice that blessed me every day—- 
I hear, alas! but seldom now. 


Yet while my heart is strong to beat, 
And while my soul can still rejoice, 
Each throb shall gratitude repeat— 
And bless God for my mother’s voice! 





THE WAG-WATER; 


A West Indian Sketch, 


BY 8. HAZARD. 


‘AND thus do all my visions of happiness 
vanish into air.’ I was sitting in the stern 
of a boat, on my way from the Seabird to 
the shore. A sigh was rising to eke out the 
above mental soliloquy, when a violent 
thump of the boat against the pier brought 
me to my senses and my feet. Iwas stand- 
ing up to my knees in water. By some 
mismanagement of the boatmen, their craft 
had taken in some barrels of the dirty ele- 
ment which generally fills the docks of 
Kingston, and I was left to put my own 





construction on the accident, whether to 
consider it a parting benediction from father 
Neptune, or a sort of outlandish welcome 
to my native land. 

With such a complete damper upon both 
soul and body, I took the shore in no pleas- 
ant mood. ll nature seemed to frown ; 
and the dark faces that thronged the wharf, 
with their white eyes and glittering ivory, 
lowered and gleamed upon me like alternate 
thunder cloud and lightning. However, 
‘Forward !’ was the word, and I was soon 
one in a group that put motley out of 
countenance. Had I been spirited to the 
shores of Saturn I could scarcely have felt 
less at home. In the faces of the multi- 
tudes that thronged the market-place might 
be traced, in various combinations, all the 
hues of the rainbow. There also were fea- 
tures cast inevery possible mould of form. 
There were the portly lips and unobstrusive 
nose of the Guineaman, the unwieldly 
proboscis of the German-Jew, the snakish 
eye of the Spaniard. But among these 
there bustled one, with that firm, straight 
forward step and assured air, which be- 
long only to the ‘ terrarun domini.’ There 
was no mistaking the son of John Bull. 
He was there, with the intellectual physi- 
ognomy, and the bloom of his native isle, 
which even the blasting heart of the tropics 
cannot destroy. The English complexion 
may with propriety be considered the finest 
in the world. I know of none equal to it, 
excepting, bernie, their descendants of 
New England. It stands the extremes of 
climate better than any other. I have seen 
in Jamaica, Frenchmen, Danes, and Dutch- 
men, with their faces completely bronzed 
by a few years’ paenens ' while English- 
men, who had been equally exposed, seemed, 
from the freshness of their color, never to 
have looked a tropical sun in the face. 
The others may be as fair at home, but 
their faces are certainly more easily spoiled. 
Philosophize upon it who please, I merely 
state the facts as I have observed them to 
exist. But to proceed. 

My first impulse, on approaching this 
heterogeneous group, was to stop my ears. 
Such a tower o’ Babel scene I had never 
imagined. In the discord of harsh sounds 
which rattled on all sides, it was hardly 
possible, at first, to recognize any of the 
tones of articulate, speaking man; and af- 
terwards it would have puzzled a philolo- 
gist to tell which was uppermost, English, 

panish, or heathen Congo. All, in fact, 
were run together into a barbarous Li 
Franca, enough to stun one, and of which 
the utterance would be fatal to the jaws of 
any but the dark and partly-colored beings 
that used it. But, ‘Onward!’ was still the 
word, 
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‘The sun is get high,’ said my faithful 
Robert, ‘and Massa must cross the Blue 
Peak and the Wag-water afore dark.’ 

Robert was a noble fellow, and a Koro- 
mantan of the Gold Coast. Tall and 
straight as his country’s palm tree, his form 
was faultless as Apollo’s. His countenance 
was expressive and commanding; and a 
lofty forehead, tattooed curiously like a 
piece of embossed velvet, proclaimed him a 
chief in his own country. But notwith- 
standing his high descent, Robert was a 
slave, and what memory he retained from 
his fall, was buried in a gravity which was 
seldom disturbed, and a devotion to the in- 
terests of his master the most exemplary. 
With him he had crossed the seas repeated- 
ly, and once with me when a child; and 
now, at the end of fourteen years, he stood 
before me like the spirit of my infancy, 
‘kindling thoughts that long had slept,’ 
and unchaining ideas which had been con- 
gealed, but not annihilated by the frosts of 

ears. It is remarkable that time commits 
ess ravages in the face of an African than 
of a white man. Robert did not look an 
hour older than when he jumped into the 
Flint River to save me from the jaws of a 
monstrous alligator, that was dropping 
down the stream to catch me as I was bath- 
ing; and that checkered forehead—there 
was but one such in the world—lI should 
have known him in Timbuctoo. 

‘The sun is get high, Massa,’ said he, 
pointing up, and then significantly north- 
ward, where the barrier of the Blue Moun- 
tains rose like a perpendicular wall to the 
heavens. ‘Ay, my boy,’ said I, springing 
on my little Creole pony, ‘and which way 
lies our path ?’ ‘ Yon,’ said he, still pointing 
to the gigantic chain, which completely 
hems in the barren plain upon which 
Kingston stands; ‘yon, and Massa must 
ride sharp to pass the Wag-water afore the 
rain fall, and the river there come down.’ 
I looked every way, and, to my unpractised 
eye, from that plain there seemed no out- 
let. On one side was the summer sea, glit- 
tering like gold, and tossing up its glad 
little billows, as if to woo me back to its 
bosom, where I had been so happy; on the 
other, heights that seemed eternal as the 
heavens, and inaccessible as the thunder 
clouds that frowned from their summits. 

‘But are we to go under or through 
those same mountains?’ said 1; ‘for cer- 
tainly there can be no getting over them.’ 
‘Water Valley on t’ other side,’ was the la- 
conic answer. I shrugged my shoulders, 
and took refuge in a very comfortable 
apothegm, ‘ What man has done, man can 
do.’ Then turning my nag’s head towards 
the object of my fears, and putting him to a 
brisk trot, I pushed resolutely on. ‘ The 








rain there come!’ cried Robert, glancing hig 
understanding eye at the tremendous array 
of clouds, that even then were muttering 
audibly from their mountain thrones ; ‘ the 
rain there come! and Massa must ride sharp 
while the road smooth.’ So saying, and 
giving my dull pony several vigorous cuts, 
we dashed furiously over the plain, raising 
a cloud of dust that reached a mile. But 
at the end of eight miles, when the breath 
was nearly shaken from my _ body, this 
rapid motion was arrested, and the Blue 
Mountains, clad in the livery of eternal 
summer, arose directly in our path. 

In an atmosphere that glowed like Sahara, 
we had crossed a plain parched and barren, 
marked only here and there with a cocoa- 
nut tree or a clump of prickly pear. But 
here was a soil which the sun visited but 
to bless, and to draw forth from its bosom 
beauty and fragrance. Man’s approach 
was permitted, but his dominion unknown. 
It was the realm of the evergreen forest; 
and every tree, with its gaudy blossoms and 
drapery of vines, seemed dressed for some 
gala-day in nature. Springs, bursting from 
places beyond the sight, came dancing down 
in music, to freshen the scene and sprinkle 
the leaves with pearls. And then an air 
came round, fresh and pure as the wind of 
Eden, and oh! it.was a luxury to breathe. 

It is astonishing with what facility our 
feelings accommodate themselves to our situ- 
ation, and catch their tone from surrounding 
objects. From Kingston I had regarded 
this mountain passage with a specious of 
horror ; and to say the truth, with the un- 
rivalled beauties of the road, there was 
blended much of the terrific. I had 
traversed, without shrinking, the edges of 
numerous precipices, which overlooked 
chasms of fearful depth, when the descrip- 
tions of similar passes in the Andes have 
before now thrilled me with the sensation’ 
which one feels when he dreams of falling 
from a height. And even now, in remem- 
bering the dangers of that perilous country, 
I feel more apprehension than when a sin- 
gle bound of my horse might have carried 
me five hundred feet down the mountain. 
I had unconsciously nerved myself to the 
task. My feelings rose as I ascended. I 
stood upon the highest point of the road, 
and was master of a horizon of three 
hundred miles diameter, but it was not vas- 
ter than the thoughts and wishes of that 
moment. Lifted above the petty fears of 
men, I stood upon that green pinnacle with 
a feeling of triumph, chastened with some- 
thing so.calm and hushing, and yet so long- 
ing for wings. The world, bright and 
blooming as the garden of God, was at my 
feet, and yet I wanted to soar away, for 
the blue deep of heaven was above me, and 
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the south sea heaved and beckoned as if 
there might be more of undiscovered 
heauty beyond the bend of its waters. 

I was standing on a rounded promontory 
that shot out from the main body of the 
peak. To the south was an i limitable 
ocean, the capital, and the mountain dis- 
trict we had traversed, while to the north, 
stretched the long line of Cuba, like a blue 
mist. The clouds had discharged their con- 
tents before we reached this point, and new 
ones were forming in the deep ravines be- 
low, and covering the dizzy depths as with 
a veil. The sun was now getting low, and 
the voice of Robert, like the bell of a clock, 
was again heard. ‘ Massa has pass the 
Blue Peak,’ said he, pointing to the cloud- 
capped summit that rose immediately on 
our right, ‘ and here is the Wag-water.’ 

Three springs, leaping in beautiful cas- 
cades from the impending hills, went mur- 
muring into a deep and thickly wooded dell, 
that wound far northward through the gaps 
of the mountains. Their united streams 
form the Wag-water, a river celebrated for 
the rapidity of its curr:nt, and the terror 
of its floods. Through the bottom of this 
valley, which is visited by the sun’s beams 
only for a few hours of the day, the Wag- 
water pursues its sullen and turbulent 
course ; and along the sides of that valley 
the road from Kingston to the northern 
shore is cut, crossing occasionally bold 
projections of the hills, and then traversing, 
for a considerable distance, the bed of the 
river. The stream is generally fordable ; 
but such is the formation of the land that 
it receives nearly all the water that falls on 
the western side of the peak, and within the 
tremendous gorge through which it flows ; 
and as every body knows how it rains in the 
West Indies, it will not appear incredible 
that a shower of an hour should often ren- 
der itimpassable. Then woe to the unwary 
traveller who is caught low in the valley ; 
for the return of the recoiling sea at an 
earthquake, is scarcely more sudden and 
Irresistible. To a stranger, no intelligible 
warning is given, till a succession of turbid 
waves sweeps the horse and his rider _ be- 
yond the reach of hope. 

The last rays of the sun were gilding the 
eastern heights, but in the deep shadows of 
the valley it was night. We had forded the 
river twenty times with ease, and were now 
descending to the last and deepest pass, 
Where itissues through a tremendous ‘notch’ 
Into the rich cane Yands of the northern 
shore. Some rain had already fallen, and 
the powers of the air appeared to be con- 
gregating their forces over the peak for a 
second outset. ‘The rain there come !’ 
‘ried Robert, glancing an eye of apprehen- 

‘ion at those ominous signs, ‘and Spaniar’ 





Pass two mile ahead!’ Just then the 
clouds were rent, and three continuous 
sheets of flame streamed forth. The awful 
thunder of the tropics followed, and every 
mountain side along the valley echoed it, 
till it died away over the sea. 

At this precise moment we had reached 
a high bank which commanded a full view 
of the stream. Our beasts stopped as if 
stunned. I was for spurring onward, but 
Robert checked me. ‘ Massa can’t ride 
with the Wag-water,’ said he, and he held 
up his finger like one listening intently. 

A low murmur in the air was just percep- 
tible. It seemed to have no local habita- 
tion. It rose from the river, but the 
moment attention was fixed there, anon it 
came from the hills, till every leaf of the 
aged forests seemed to have found a tongue, 
and to be uttering a supernatural whisper 
of warning. These ominous sounds were 
soon concentrated in the upper part of the 
george in which we were journeying. It 
grew louder every moment, and nearer. 
‘ The river there come down!’ cried Robert, 
in a voice of awe, and, amid the crashing 
of trees and the trembling of the earth, the 
Wag-water, swollen out of all proportion to 
its former self, rushed by in its power. 

The feelings produced by this scene were 
most solemn. My thoughts were forcibly 
directed to that passage in the life of Moses, 
where the Lord passed before him and pro- 
claimed his name. And to a mind disposed 
to interpret the sublime revelations of the 
Deity’s presence, in scripture, as only awful 
exhibitions of his power in the phenomena 
of physical nature, what could have been 
more impressive than a scene like this? 
When rocks are torn from their beds, and 
trees uprooted, what would man have been 
upon the bosom of the flood, had his miser- 
able destiny thrown him in its way? A 
reed, a bubble, well might be the symbol of 
his impotence. ’ 

There is nothing more sublime in_ its 
movement than water. We can see it in 
the floods of our rivers, when the treasures 
of the snow are poured into them, and the 
fetters of the frost removed. We can see 
it in the ocean. I have seen it there such 
as the mariner may not witness in the 
course of a life. But he that is a stranger 
to the wonders of the tropics, has not yet 
seen it in a form of peculiar terror, nor felt 
a set of emotions the most singular imagin- 
able. Our lightning flashes; but there, it 
streams, and every burst of thunder seems 
to rend some aerial reservoir, and the rain 
descends with the violence of a water spout. 
Then, to a spectator on the plain, as the 
river, in the expressive phrase of the coun- 
try, ‘comes down’ through the gaps of the 
mountains, it would seem that the caverns 
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of the earth were broken up, and the 
waters which had been prisoned there since 
the flood, were again sent forth to waste 
and destroy. 

‘The night is getting dark, Robert,’ said 
I, ‘and the flood slackens fast. Let us 
move on to the ford.’ He again looked 
around with a distrustful air, and stood 
listening. He seemed to hold some secret 
communion with nature. Another peal of 
thunder came rolling from the peak, like 
a signal gun. ‘More rain there come,’ 
cried Robert, ‘ and Massa must ride hard to 
reach the pass afore the river.’ We reached 
it, and, though the waters still leaped and 
roared like a thousand bulls, I was deter- 
mined to cross. ‘I try the stream, Sir,’ 
said Robert. About one third of the way 
over was what seemed a chalky rock. 
‘That is the ‘‘gauger,”’ said Robert, point- 
ing to it; ‘if a man can see t’other side of 
it, Massa can cross.’ He then dismounted, 
and went steadily in, the waters leaping 
off from his side as it is seen to do when a 
ship is making a great head-way. ‘I sve 
him face,’ at length cried he; but had 
scarcely spoken when he was whirled 
swiftly around, as a child might be when 
taken by the shoulders by a man. ‘1 see 
him face,’ said he, coming out of the water 
in a hurry; but the stream strong, and 
Massa can hear the river there coming.’ I 
could not deny the evidence of my senses, 
but I was still five miles from home, and 
impatience got the better of discretion. 

‘The night is getting dark,’ says I, ‘and 
I have no idea of sleeping here, in the 
woods.’ I was dashing into the stream 
when he checked my horse. ‘If Massa 
will go, I go first,’ said he, pushing his mule 
ahead, and striking well up the stream in or- 
der to allow for the drift of the current, or 
lee-way, as they say at sea. 

We had made good one third of the 
passage, and could both look the witch in 
the face. Our beasts were staggering un- 
der the immense pressure of the stream, 
but were not yet beyond their depth. 
Trained to the mountains and the torrents, 
nothing could be more sure footed. This, 
and the trust I had in my guide, inspired 
me with ‘confidence, notwithstanding the 
novelty and dangers of my situation. Sud- 
denly the roar from the upper gorge was 
redoubled, and the earth was swept from 
under my horse’s feet, like a quicksand. 
The affrighted animal, finding itself at the 
mercy of the stream, uttered a cry, the like 
of which my ears had never heard. It 
went to my heart like a death-note, and, 
joined to the deafening roar of the water, 
created in my bosom an indescribable sen- 
sation of horror. But above the din of the 
element was heard the voice of Robert: 





LS 


‘‘The river there come down! Wheel! 
Massa, wheel!’ With a desperate effort | 
turned my horse while I could. A few 
plunges, and he gained a foothold, and 
finally the shore. 

I was bewildered with terror. At length 
I turned to speak to Robert, and, to my jp- 
finite dismay, I found myself alone. | 
shouted and screamed, but in vain. The 
weight of the flood was passing at this mo. 
ment, and, as it swept round a point below, 
something was dimly visible upon it, like q 
man standing upright. But it was gone 
like a dart. Again I screamed, but soon 
felt the sickening conviction that Robert 
was gone down with the flood, and I left 
in that strange solitude alone. My poor 
Robert! I sat down and wept like a child. 
took my horse by the bridle, and without 
thinking what I did, wandered back up the 
mountain. 

I toiled on and reached the summit. 
Surely the genius of the place must have 
led me thither to witness the sweetest and 
most wonderful scene that eye ever beheld. 
I will speak of it as it seemed to me then. 
I stood upon an island in an ocean of mol- 
ten silver. An archipelago of enchantment 
was around me. 

The hours rolled away like a trance. 
Daylight streaked the east. The genus 
loct, like the habitant of another world, 
threw down his wand, and the visions of 
the night vanished. Then came back, like 
a damp mist upon the spirit’s flow, the rush 
of worldly cares. My guide was lost, and 
I astranger in the wilderness. I had had 
enough of solitary contemplation, and wait- 
ed not for the sun. I descended as rapidly 
as I could to Spanish Pass, crossed without 
difficulty, and, after surmounting another 
height, came upon the cane fields of the 
northern shore. I knew my ground at 
once. With a kind of instinct, I struck off 
to the right, where a semicircular sweep of 
hills embosomed the dearest valley in the 
universe. 

Oh! the emotions of that moment! 
Home of my infancy, hail! receive the 
wanderer to thy bosom! Once, that little 
nook was my world. My thoughts never 
stretched their wings beyond its sheltering 
hills. But time and passion, what a change 

ye work upon the heart! How many hopes 
had expired! What wishes had sprung Up, 
and in spite of the frosts which passed upol 
their vernal buds, had shot their roots deep, 
and attained a vigorous growth! A change 
seemed to have passed over my home als0, 
and still it was the same, in each loved fet 
ture. 

The delusion was strong, but not lasting, 
Reason was forced to admit the conviction. 
that the change was altogether in myself. 
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All were there, as they stood fourteen years 
before, neither grown nor lessened. But 
the mind, in that interval, had grown ; and 
these objects, pictured on its tablets, like 
names cut in the bark of young trees, and 
which spread and extend with their growth, 
had grown also. 

I drew nearer to the house. Objects 
were now recognized, of which I was un- 
conscious till that moment that there was 
any image in my memory; and had I been 
required an hour before to sketch a map of 
the place, [should not have put them in. 
Still their image must have been there, but 
drawn as with those chemical solutions, 
which are invisible till exposed to the heat. 
Or, to change the figure, there are ideas 
which enter our minds and fall asleep there, 
and are never waked but by the presence 
and touch of the object whence they spring, 
or like the sensitive plant, by the waking 
of a neighboring sleeper. Thus fruits 
were presented to me, which for fourteen 
years I had not seen, and whose names I 
had forgotten. Yet by tasting I knew them 
ina moment for old acquaintances. Their 
flavor was as familiar to my mind as if I 
had eaten them but yesterday, and with the 
greatest ease I picked out the favorities of a 
child of some five or six years. And 
flowers also, whose fragrance called up an 
answering sweetness from the spirits; and 
persons, their features, their very names 
were forgotten, but they came, and claimed, 
and found their pictures in the cabinet of 
my memory. But to proceed. 

The sun was just rising from the sea, 
when I entered Water Valley. Half a 
dozen horsemen were seen riding briskly up 
the opposite height, by a path which ran 
direct to Spanish Pass. I had followed the 
main road, which made a sweep round the 
foot of the hills, and entered the valley on 
the north. ‘Poor fellows!’ thought I, 
‘you are gone upon a bootless errand.’ I 
tapped at the gate. To my utter astonish- 
ment, it was opened by Robert. The old 
fellow really smiled. ‘Eh! Massa, me get 
home fust.” In fact he had very coe 
kept the saddle, and drifted with the flood 
till it crossed the plain of Agualta, five 
miles below, where his mule first found a 
foothold. The old fellow as he came down 
the stream, must have formed no bad rep- 
resentation of the god of a tropical river, 
Where, from analogy, we must suppose that 


even spiritual essences must be rather dark 
favored. 
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-Wuen we think of the enjoyments we 
want, we should think also of the troubles 
from which we are free. 
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LuTHER married Catharine de Born, 
an escaped nun. In his letters to his 
friends, he spoke of her as ‘“‘ My rib 
Kitty, my loved Kitty, my Empress 
Kitty.” A year after his marriage, 
when struggling with poverty, he said, 
in one of these letters: ‘ Catharine, 
my dear rib, salutes you. She is quite 
well, thank God ; gentle, obedient, and 
kind, in all things ; quite beyond my 
hopes. I would not exchange my pov- 
erty with her, for all the riches of 
Creesus without her.” A dozen years 
after, he said, ‘‘ Catharine, thou hast a 
pious man, who loves thee ; thou art a 
very empress!” Yet Luther had his 
little troubles in connection with his 
married life. Catharine was fond of 
small talk, and, when Luther was busi- 
ly engaged in solving the difficulties of 
the Bible, she would interrupt him 
with such questions as—whether the 
King of France was richer than his 
cousin, the Emperor of Germany? if 
the Italian were more more beautiful 
than the German? if Rome was as big 
as Wittenberg? and so on. 

To escape these little inquiries, Lu- 
ther saw no other way than to lock 
himself up in his study, with a quanti- 
ty of bread and cheese, and there hold 
to his work. But Catharine still pur- 
sued him. One day when he was thus 
locked up, laboring at his translation 
of the twenty-second psalm, the door 
was assailed by his wife. No answer 
was given. More knocking followed, 
accompanied by Catharine’s voice, shout- 
ing—“ if you don’t open the door, I 
will go fetch the locksmith. The doc- 
tor entreated his wife not to interrupt 
his labors. ‘‘ Open! open !” repeated 
Catharine. The doctor obeyed. “I 
was afraid,” said she, on entering, ‘that 
something had vexed you, locked up in 
this room alone.” To which Luther re- 
plied, “‘ the only thing that vexes me 
now is yourself.” 
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But Luther, doubtless, entertained a 
steady, sober affection for his wife ; 
and in his will, in which he left her 
sole executrix, bequeathing to her all 
his property, he speaks of her as “ al- 
ways a gentle, pious‘and faithful wife 
to me, and that has loved me tenderly. 
Whatever, he adds, ‘‘may happen to 
her after my death, I have, I say, full 
confidence that she will ever conduct 
herself as a good mother towards her 
children, and will conscientiously share 
with them whatever she possesses.” 

The great Genevese Reformer, Cal- 
vin, proceeded in his search for a wife 
in a matter of fact way. He wrote to 
his friends, describing to them what 
sort of an article he wanted, and they 
looked up a proper person for him. 
Writing to Farel, one.of his correspon- 
dents, on this subject, he said, “ I be- 
seech you ever to bear in mind what I 
seek for in a wife. I am not one of 
your mad kind of lovers, who dote 
even upon faults, when once they are 
taken by beauty of person. The only 
beauty that entices me is, that she be 
chaste, obedient, humble, economical, 
patient ; and that there will be hopes 
that she will be solicitous about my 
health. If, therefore, you think it ex- 
pedient that I should marry, bestir 
yourself, lest somebody else anticipate 
you. Butif you think otherwise, let 
us drop the subject altogether.” A 
rich young German lady, of noble birth, 
was proposed ; but Calvin objected on 
the ground of high birth. Another was 
proposed to him, but another failure 
resulted. At last a widow, with a con- 
siderable family of children, Odelette 
de Bures, the relict of a Strasburg An- 
abaptist, whom he had converted, was 
discovered, suited to his notions, and 
he married her. 


Tue great; the only effectual antidote to 
self-love, is to get the love of God and our 
neighbor firmly rooted in the heart. 





HISTORY OF A SAILOR, 


BY C. J. JONES. 


—_— 


“In the month of November, in the | 
year eighteen hundred and forty-four, | 
I arrived in the city of New York, on ~ 
my return from China, and liking good © 


quarters, 1 went to the Sailors’ Home, 


in Cherry street, to board, and remain- | 
ed there till the ship was paid off. But _ 
as I loved the tod a little too well, and | 
the folks at the Home were all sober. | 
sides, I thought it was too decenta | 
place for me to stay in. So I paid my 
bill, picked up my dunnage, and made 
sail for a rum-hole in Cherry street, 
and took up my abode there with other 
drunkards like myself. I had been 
living in the house about ten days; 
and lighting upon a sober interval, | 
thought I should like to know how the 
account stood. So I asked Mr. Boni- 
face for my bill. He informed me that 
I was forty-one dollars in his debt. 
This surprised me by its magnitude. 
But, remembering that I had been 
drinking pretty heavy, and spreeing it 
very freely, and consequently could 
not tell exactly how much I had really 
drawn, I said nothing about it. 

“Tt so happened, however, that the 
drinking of the last ten days had not 
agreed with me, as I had eaten but lit 
tle, and, as a consequence, the whole of 
the next week I was quite sick. Sol 
staid at home, and, for a wonder, kept 
sober. During the whole of that week 
I was wide-awake, and kept an account 
of the money I drew, which amounted 
in all to about seven dollars. Well, 
when the week was out, I went to him 
again and asked him how we stood. 
He took down his book, and after 4 
little figuring, he said, ‘ Your bill ® 
just seventy-one dollars and thirty-five 
cents.’ So that for seven dollars he 
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: had charged me just a little over thirty. 


This stunned me altogether, and I told 
him I would not pay it. But how was 


| to help myself? That was the ques- 
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tion. 1 went to a friend of mine, and 
told him how I had been served ; and 
talked about law and justice. But my 
friend said it was of no use for me to 
go to a magistrate about it, as I could 
do nothing. And he remarked, that 
‘there was no justice for drunkards.’ 
This set me thinking, and I madea 
vow that I would never put it into the 
power of any man to serve me such a 
trick again. 

“My friend said: ‘The best thing 
that you can do is to pack up your 


t, fe duds, pay your bill, and go to a decent 
ee | boarding house.’ 
aid my | 


I took his advice, 
and moved off to a temperance house 
in Pearl street, kept by that good man 
Captain Roland Gelston. Here I tried 
to taper off, but I soon found out that 


kept me stupid all the time, and made 
me say and do many things which I 
was ashamed of when in my right 
senses. Well, on the twenty-fourth of 
December, there was a good deal of 
talk of one John B. Gough, who was 
to address a temperance meeting in the 
Old Mariners’ Church, in Roosevelt 
street. And after supper, one of my 
fellow-boarders came to me and said: 
‘What do you say if you and I go to 
the meeting at Mr. Chase’s and sign the 
pledge? ‘Agreed, says I, and off we 
went. The house was full. We stood 


_ and listened about half an hour, and 


then they sent round the contribution 
box. I threw in a piece of silver. 


a Then they passed the word along, that 


if any one wanted to sign the pledge, 


_ they should come forward. So my 
_ friend and I walked up and signed the 
_ articles, got our certificates, and started 
_ forhome. And I have kept the pledge 
_ ever since. I came mighty near break- 
_ ing it, however, the next morning. My 


Coppers were hot. I wanted my bit- 
ters, and I made a bee-line for the 





corner groggery, a rum hole in which I 
was no stranger, for I had freshened 
the nip there many a time. I went 
up, took hold of the door, and had got 
about half in, when it seemed as if 
somebody took hold of me with hands 
around the waist, and held me, whisper- 
ing in my ear at the same time, ‘Don’t 
go in! don’t go in!’ as plain as ever I 
heard anything in my life. And I 
actually turned round and looked— 
but there was noone there. But I, by 
Mr. Nobody's advice, shut the door, 
kept my pledge, and have been glad of 
it only once, and that is all the time 
ever since, for it has kept me from a 
drunkard’s grave and a drunkard’s hell. 
It has caused me to be respected, and 
enabled me to use my knowledge in- 
stead of abusing it. 

“‘ T suffered a good deal at first, as a 
result of breaking off my bad habit. 
But I was the gainer in the end. I 
went to sea sober, soon had a good 
chest of clothes, was respected where- 
ever I went, soon became an officer, 
had better food, better wages, and a 
better place to live in than a dark, 
damp forecastle. Ay, more—I walked 
steadily aft, until I became a captain 
myself, and escaped the dirty work 
that drunkards are often forced to do 
on board a vessel. But more than all, 
and better than all, I have learned to 
love the Lord Jesus Christ, become a 
member of his body, the church, and 
am this day on my way to the king- 
dom of heaven, into which, as a drunk- 
ard, I never could enter. Glory to 
God in the highest ! I am on my jour- 
ney home !” 


Be not desirous of having it to say 
that thou hast perused a vast number 
of volumes. One good book read with 
laborious attention will tend more to 
enrich the understanding than skim- 
ming over the surface of twenty au- 
thors. 
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Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Monpay night, March, 25, in Inyo, 
Cal., was calm, clear and frosty, the 
moon just past the full, lighting moun- 
tain and valley with perfect distinct- 
ness as far as the eye could reach ; 
there was nothing unnatural or re- 
markable in the night or weather. At 
about 25 minutes past 2 o’clock in the 
morning the great unknown and un- 
measurable power of the earthquake 
forces beneath began to rumble and 
roar, to heave and toss. The quakings 
and rumblings were almost incessant, 


but as a rule they amounted to nothing © 


more than mere tremors ; though every 
few minutes a sharp, crackling shock 
would come, startling everybody as 
only an earthquake can ; but the first, 
so far, was the only one entailing loss 
of life or destruction to property, which, 
Heaven knows, was sufficient. It was 
soon ascertained that every adobe, 
brick or stone building in town was 
wholly or partially destroyed. The 
upper story of the Court House, a two 
story brick, received a send-away to 
the south, the lower walls left stand- 
ing, but crushed and cracked to the 
foundation. 

The editor of the Inyo /ndependent, 
was awakened from a deep sleep to a 
consciousness of the cries of his terri- 
fied wife, and to even a partial concep- 
tion of the terrible convulsions of the 
earth. With a feeling of indescribable 
terror, he reached the floor. Reeling 
and staggering like a drunken man for 
a time—measured by the sensations it 
were an age—he vainly sought to grasp 
from his crib a sleeping child. It was 
an impossible task, for, as he staggered 
forward the crib rolled away, and then 
came a shock that sent him back against 
the bed. By some means to him un- 
known he finally got the child in his 
arms, and started for the kitchen ad- 
joining, a light frame. At the moment, 





=: 


a crash was heard in the office, directly 
overhead, where stood a couple of 
presses weighing over 2,000 pounds 
which seemed to be breaking through 
the floor above. Unlocking the out. 
side door, he threw the child to the 
heaving ground, and returned to meet 
his wife, as she staggered out with her 
sleeping babe. Amid the falling plaster. 
ing and crashing crockery, all esca 

without a scratch. The whole time 


thus occupied probably did not exceed © : 


fifty seconds, and then the worst was 
over. The junior editor, who sleeps 
upon the same floor, was awakened by 


the first movement, and opened and | — 
passed through two locked doors with 

























ert 


the utmost difficulty, reaching the | 
street in safety, just as occurred the © 
crash of the falling buildings. The | 
nearest point where complete destruc 
tion ruled rampant, was the Kclipse — 


Mill, where the Superintendent, Henry | 
Tregallas, was killed in the ruinsof the | 


house. When found by the terrified 
employes, his arms were locked around 
the almost inanimate form of his wife, 
both buried in the debris, she badly 
injured, nearly suffocated, and he quite 
dead. Every building on the ground, 
save the frame mill, is razed to the 
earth, and it is absolutely wonderful 


that none but Mr. Tregallis fell victims. — 


The greatest loss of life and destruc- 
tion of buildings occurred in the town 
of Lone Pine, 18 miles south of Inyo. 
Every stone and adobe building, con- 
prising about three-fourths of that un- 


fortunate place, was leveled to the © 


earth. Owing, probably, to the soft, 
springy nature of the ground upon 
which it stands, the destruction of even 
the class of buildings above mentioned, 
was more complete than elsewhere. 
Many of the dwellings, and with one 
or two exceptions, every business house 
in the town was built of adobes, and 
hence the great lose of life. There wert 
over 60 persons killed and wounded 1 


that place alone. The larga store of 


Loomis Bros., crowded with goods, fell 


and buried up Rockwell Loomis. The ’ 
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debris caught fire close by where he 
was lying, and near to a large quantity 
of powder in kegs. He owes his life, 
as many others, to a deed of heroism 
performed by Wm. Covington, who, in 
the midst of the quakings and terror of 
the scene, and at the imminent risk of 
his life, refused to abandon his helpless 
friend, and never ceased his efforts un- 
til he had extinguished the fire then 
lapping the powder kegs, and got the 
wounded man out. The worst hurt, 
though not the only one sustained by 
Mr. Loomis, was in having one ear 
and a large portion of his scalp torn 
away. Fissures in the earth are nu- 
merous, and extend all over the valley ; 
no hurried description can possibly do 
justice to the wonderful physical effects 
everywhere visible. Vast crevasses 
have been opened, new lakes formed, 
sinks of from ten inches to twenty feet 
and covering acre after acre ; cracks ex- 
tending miles, the river partially 
damned and turned, and the foot-hills 
are in places rent with wide cracks. 

Ir is rarely the case that a legisla- 
tive body votes unanimously on any 
question having a political bearing, and 
hence the occurrence of such a vote re- 
cently, by which a sitting member of 
Congress from Arkansas was unseated, 
and the contestant declared the legally 
elected incumbent, is worthy of note. 
It is true enough that the case was a 
very clear one, the contesting applicant 
having unquestionably received a ma- 
jority of the votes cast by the people, 
but when a change of the kind substi- 
tutes a member of one party for a 
member of the other, Congressional 
honesty is not always equal to the 
task of voting yea, and it is certainly 
to the honor of those who were of like 
political faith with the ousted member, 
that not one of them voted to keep him 
in his seat. 

ALL the details of the scandal con- 
nected with Mrs. Fair’s life and crime, 
are to be rehearsed again in a new 
trial, which has been granted, it ap- 
pears, not because the former one was 








unfair, or its resultant verdict an in- 
correct one, but because a law of Cali- 
fornia forbids the Governor to commute 
a sentence of death, and the sentiment 
of the people is opposed to the hanging 
of a woman. If the new trial is de- 
signed only to substitute imprisonment 
for hanging, it is very unfortunate that 
the Governor is not empowered to make 
the change, as can be done in other 
States, without the necessity of bring- 
ing all the demoralizing scandal of the 
case again before the public. 

SoMEBOpDY has started a rumor, “ on 
trustworthy authority,” that a secret 
treaty was signed some time ago be- 
tween England and the Dominion of 
Canada, granting the latter entire in- 
dependence, and that the bargain is to 
be consummated by the publication of 
the treaty, if the existing excitement 
about the American case at Geneva 
shall threaten the peace of England. 
The arrangement, if it has really been 
made, may suit the purposes of Eng- 
land and Canada very well, but when 
Canada shall no longer be English, pray 
what are our Fenians to do for some- 
thing to threaten ? 

PENNSYLVANIA has had another mine 
explosion—this time admittedly result- 
ing from the introduction of naked 
lamps into a mine that had been stand- 
ing idle for a considerable time. Wheth- 
er the miners neglected the use of safe- 
ty lamps of their own accord, or wheth- 
er the mine owners neglected to supply 
them with so simple a protection, does 
not yet appear. 

THE excitement in England over the 
extent of the American claim for dama- 
ges under the Washington treaty has 
served at least to produce some uneasi- 
ness on this side of the water. The 
whole affair appears to have grown out 
of a purpose to make partisan capital 
of the leading political topic in England. 
It is said that the members of the op- 
position, led by Mr. Disreali, have 
tried to make the treaty odious to the 
people; not because they really 
thought the arrangement an unfair one, 
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but because Mr. Gladstone was its ad- 
vocate. They have struck at the treaty 
because, in doing so, they make the 
party in power unpopular. Such is the 
explanation given by the best informed 
correspondents in London. Another 
theory, more ingenious but far less 
probable, is that the Gladstone party 
has purposely allowed the people to be- 
come excited over our very large claims, 
so that when the Geneva Conference 
shall award damages ina much smaller 
amount than we have demanded, the 
payment will seem small by contrast, 
and the Government can make it with- 
out that degree of opposition it would 
otherwise have aroused. 

THE Lvening Post in a recent issue 
gives some curious statistics, designed 
to show the enormity of the thefts of 
which New York complains. Taking 
the amount which has been fully proved 
to have been stolen, as its basis of cal- 
culation, the Post goes on to show that 
that sum is equivalent to the entire 
earnings of 150,000 working men, each 
receiving $2.50 per day for four months; 
that if each of these men used five 
sixths of his earnings in the support of 
his family, saving one sixth, the whole 
amount of these savings for two years 
and a half have been stolen ; that the 
average net earnings of American citi- 
zens during life are about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, and that at this rate the 
Ring has already stolen the lifetime 
earnings of thirty-two thousand men ; 
that the stealings from this single city 
during three years have amounted to 
more than the entire revenues of 
England during any seven years before 
the accession of William of Orange, and 
that the most famous wars of Europe 
have cost less money than has been 
stolen from New York City within a 
single year. Can anybody wonder 
that party lines are overtrodden in the 
effort now making to put honest men 
in power 

ProPL_e have generally thought that 
the war of 1870 and 1871 resulted 
in the consolidation of German strength, 





—— 


and the weakening of France to such 
an extent that the latter had no hope 
of ever again becoming a match for her 
trans-Rhenish neighbor, at least during 
the lifetime of the present generation, 
It appears, however, that Germany 
thinks better than this of France’s 
powers, and so it is now said that she 
will not allow the proposed anticipation 
of the indemnity payments, fearing that 
as soon as she shall evacuate the pro- 
vinces held as security, France will 
prepare to seek her revenge. The last 
payment is not due until 1874, and 
Germany has the option to receive or 
refuse anticipatory payments, but must 
evacuate the occupied provinces as soon 
as the debt shall be canceled. That the 
victor with all his triumphs, while yet 
collecting the contribution his arms 
have levied, should begin already to 
fear the vengeance of his foe, certainly 
promises badly for the future peace of 
Europe. 

Ir is not only right, of course, that 
criminal lawyers shall make use of all 
tolerably fair means for the saving of 
their clients, but the juggling with 
words, the quips, the quiblings resorted 
to by those who have an ugly case in 
hand, are rapidly making trials a farce 
and bringing the profession of the law 
into a disrepute it does not deserve. 
The whole country knows how Wil- 
liam Foster killed Avery D. Putnam 
last year. There was no kind of pro- 
vocation. The murderer took pains to 
secure the car-hook for the purpose of 
killing his victim, and then, after the 
lapse of half an hour, he struck from 
behind, and in the dark, a blow which 
produced death as a matter of course. 
At the trial there was no attempt made 
to deny these facts, and weak as the 
jury was, it could not avoid bringing 
in a verdict of guilty. But now comes 
a quibbling lawyer, seeking a new trial, 
who holds that Foster, when he struck 
Putnam over the head with a heavy 
car-hook, intended only to maim hin, 
and that death resulted purely by ac- 
cident, because the victim was unlucky 
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enough to have a skull no thicker than 
ordinary. Is it not time that the 
courts were interposing to prevent 
such a misuse of legal ingenuity? Any 
man of ordinary intelligence would feel 
himself insulted by such an argument 
addressed to his reason, and yet our 


judges listen to such as to words of 


weightiest wisdom. 

Tue Virginia Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in his first annual 
report, tells of a rather striking in- 
stance of double magnanimity. In one 
of the districts of Henrico County, the 
negroes were largely in the majority as 
voters, while the whites owned all the 
taxable property. When the question 
of providing for public schools by local 
taxation was submitted to the voters, 
the negroes unanimously declined to 
vote, on the grouud that though they 
would be more largely benefited than 
the whites by the establishment of 
schools, they did not feel that it would 
be right for them as non-taxpayers to 
vote the tax. The white people, deter- 
mined not to be outdone in magnani- 
mity, voted to a man for the tax, and 
so they have a curious kind of conflict 
between the two races in that part of 
Henrico County, which promises to re- 
sult in the utter extermination of all 
ill-feeling between them. 

Tue Spanish authorities have re- 
peatedly protested against the recogni- 
tion of Cuban belligerency, telling us 
all the time that no patriot force of any 
size was in the field, and that there was 
no war worthy the name in the island. 
The Madrid Government now reports 
to the Cortes, however, that the war in 
Cuba during the past year has cost 
sixty-two millions of dollars, which 
would seem to indicate pretty clearly 
that the insurgents are decided belli- 
gerents in fact, whether they be recog- 
nized as such or not. 

A CROWN is a pretty bauble in itself, 
and convenient to have in one’s family, 
but like real estate, to be valuable it 
should be unincumbered, and those who 
envy King Amadeus as a lucky second 





son, should bear in mind the fact that 
his seat is by no means the softest one 
in Europe. The republicans of Spain, 
under Senor Zorilla’s leadership, threat- 
en to give serious trouble to the Gov- 
ernment when the question of what 
shall be done with the Internationals 
shall come up in the Cortes, and it 
seems by no means clear that Sagasta 
will prove an overmatch for his wily 
enemy. Meantime Cuba must be 
looked after ; Don Carlos has adherents 
enough to make him a disagreeable sub- 
ject for after-dinner reflection, the 
Spaniards who surround and support 
the young King are not the most trust- 
worthy people in the world, and the 
dyspeptic financial system of Spain is 
under quack treatment, with a tax on 
coupons in prospect, and this in face of 
the fact that Spain has once already 
paid fifteen per cent for money with 
which to discharge the accrued interest 
on her debts. 

WE are promised some valuable ad- 
ditions to our scientific data at the 
hands of Arctic explorers. The German 
expedition claims to have discovered an 
open Polar Sea, in which whales are 
abundant. The Polaris company con- 
sists of men who fully appreciate the 
scientific value of the researches they 
are making. The French have some 
explorers at work, and now the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society is fitting out 
an expedition for the puopose of solving 
a number of questions, the solution of 
which, if it does nothing else, will add 
largely to our knowledge of the laws 
governing meteorological phenomena, 
and none of the scientific investigations 
of the day have a wider popular inter- 
est than this one of the weather laws. 

Mrs. Cet1a Burweren, well known 
as a writer of prose and a has 
been ordained pastor of the Unitarian 
church at Brooklyn, Conn. This is the 
third lady preacher in Connecticut— 
Rev. Antoinette L. Brown, at Bridge- 
port, and Rev. Phebe Hanaford, at 
New Haven, being the other two. All 
of the three are married except Mrs. 
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Burleigh, who is a widow. At her or- 
dination, a letter was read from Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

A BRIG was wrecked off the mouth 
of the Boyne, and the life-boat men at 
Drogheda, terrified at the severity of 
the storm, refused to go to the assis- 
tance of the perishing crew. A woman 
put off from the shore alone iu a boat, 
and succeeded in rescuing one of the 
shipwrecked men. Such is the simple 
narrative which comes to us by the 
cable, but the sender of the dispatch 
neglected to mention the name of the 
brave woman—a name which, however 
humble its owner may be, will be hon- 
ored in song and story in company with 
those of Ida Lewis and Grace Darling. 
The name must be made known in spite 
of the news agent’s carelessness. Such 
heroines are few, and the world will 


not willingly spare any of them from | 


its roll of honor. 

In view of the many official defalca- 
tions which have come to light of late, 
there is nothing surprising in the an- 
nouncement, made by a Washington 
correspondent, to the effect that the 
Government has trusty agents exam- 
ining the accounts of all disbursing of- 
ficers who are not above suspicion. 
All this is as it should be. A govern- 
ment which cannot or will not protect 
its people from official thieves is hardly 
worth maintaining. But would it not 
be well to do systematically that which 
is done sporadically? Ought we not 
to have some adequate system of in- 
spection in National, State, and Muni- 
cipal matters—some system in constant 
and efficient working order? The 
New York Ring could not have made 
away with twenty millions of dollars, 
Major Hodge could never have em- 
bezzled half a million of the Goverment 
funds, the bounty frauds could not have 
been committed, but for a sad defect in 
our State and National system of 
managing financial matters. We make 
thieves by giving them opportuni- 
ties of plunder. We offer a premium 
for corruption when we put our public 





LT 


moneys in the hands of unwatched men 
for disbursement. 

AN international copyright law igs 
greatly to be desired, of course, but 
when its English advocates indulge in 
wholesale denunciations of American 
publishers as literary pirates, they con- 
tradict the record very decidedly. We 
have some piratical houses, we must 
own, and the offenses of these are griey- 
ous enough. But the great majority of 
American publishers have been ex- 
tremely liberal in paying English au- 
thors who have had no legal claim 
upon them, while the cases in which 
English publishers have dealt with a 
like fairness toward the American au- 
thors of reprinted books are exceeding- 
ly rare. 
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gay As the July number commences 
a new volume, we should be much de- 
lighted to have our subscribers make 
an extra effort in getting a large num- 
ber of new subscribers. To all who 
subscribe for the next volume before 
the tenth of June, we will make a 
present of two of such extra numbers 
of the MIscELLANY as we can spare. 
Those who get subscribers will be al- 
lowed forty cents on each yearly sub- 
scriber. New subscribers who prefer, 
can commence with January and re- 
ceive the back numbers. To any one 
who will make it a business of canvass- 
ing, we will give an extra percentage. 
Any energetic lady could make good 
wages at it. 
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&2 Tuose who have not paid for the 
MIscELLANY, will please send us the 
money at once by letter. It will do 
us much good. We expect, after a lit- 
tle, to be able to mail the MiscELLANY 
earlier in the month, 


Bi” tN gale Spe 






















